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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


TE have dealt with the more sibdinnal aspects of the Paris 
postal strike elsewhere, and will only say here that 
the news received on Friday shows that the movement is 
proving a complete failure. That the agitation would have 
had very serious results had not the Government handled it 
with promptness and vigour cannot be doubted; but, fortu- 
nately, it was so handled. The truth is that in France the 
Government forces are so strong that if those who are at the 
head of the Government know their minds, and have a reason- 
able amount of courage and determination, they are sure to 
win, and, what is more, to receive the support of the vast 
majority of the French people, who now, as ever, desire before 
all things that order shall be preserved. M. Clemenceau is for 
this reason a very popular Premier. There are thousands of 
Frenchmen who from one cause or another detest his opinions 
and dislike him personally, but there are very few who do not 
feel a sense of satisfaction that he is at the head of affairs. 
They know that he will not let the tiller slip out of his hands 
from weakness or folly. 


The debate in the Chamber on the Socialist anti-Govern- 
ment interpellation was concluded on Thursday afternoon, the 
discussion taking place on a Resolution condemning the 
Government for having “ deceived the hopes of the Republican 
democracy.” During the sitting there was a riotous scene 
caused by the singing of the “Internationale,” the Socialist 
anthem. The scandalised Members of the House met the 
vocal efforts of the Socialists first by banging their desks and 
then by the countersinging of the “Marseillaise,” but the 
confusion was so great that the sitting had to be suspended 
foratime. The 7'imes correspondent tells us that the incident 
was purely fortuitous, and that it would be a great mistake to 
attach any very great importance to it. So we think. When 
the debate was resumed M. Clemenceau in a characteristic 
speech attacked M. Jaurts. He reminded the Socialist leader 
that he as Prime Minister had made it a point of honour not 
to play the demagogue, but to tell the people the truth. A 
painful incident, he went on, that had occurred during the 
debate had shown the Republican Party what was to be 
expected from the Extreme Left. The House had to choose 
between a régime of Republican legality and an adventure for 
the disorganisation of the Republic,—a formula which puts 
the situation with no little force and truth. In the end a 





Resolution expressing confidence in the Government was 
adopted by 365 te 159. M. Clemenceau's Government is not 
dead yet. 


The German Emperor reached Pola, the Austrian naval 
arsenal on the Adriatic, on Thursday, and at once proceeded 
to Vienna, where a great popular demonstration awaits 
him. The Politische Correspondenz of Vienna publishes “an 
official Note” in regard to the reception which is of great 
importance. It is quoted textually in Friday's Times. It 
begins by declaring that the German Emperor's visit possesses 
a political significance surpassing that of all previous meetings 
between the two Monarchs. It makes so deep an impression, 
we are told, because it follows upon a period of international 
tension such as had not prevailed in Europe for long past. 
Germany’s attitude during the time had transformed the 
Balkan crisis from an Austro-Hungarian affair into “a joint 
experience” of the Monarchy and of the German Empire, 
“as well as into a highly instructive lesson for the whole 
political world.” It also gave tangible expression to the 
“formerly underestimated political and moral power of 
Austria-Hungary,” and thoroughly destroyed certain strange 
legends concerning her vitality :— 

“To this success was added the extremely valuable effect pro- 
duced by the unshakably loyal co-operation of Germany with the 
Monarchy, and also the vigour and energy of the alliance between 
the two Empires, which many believed to be a withered forma- 
tion. The indivisible diplomatic brotherhood in arms shown by 
the Cabinet of Berlin towards the Austro-Hungarian Government 
enhanced yet more the degree of warmth of the friendship that 
inspires the alliance of the two Powers, and awakened in Vienna 
and Budapest full gratitude, which found expression in deeply- 
felt words. ‘The present visit of the Emperor William to Vienna 
constitutes the crowning conclusion of this epoch-making period 
in the history of the alliance.” 


This paean of triumph and gratitude over the fact that 
Germany used the big stick of her military power to bect 
down the opposition which the policy of Austria-Hungary was 
meeting in Russia throws a curious light upon the semi-official 
denials as to the use of that stick. The obligation under 
which Austria-Hungary was placed was a very great one, and 
no doubt she is prepared to make suitable acknowledgments. 


In this context we may note that it appears likely that one 
of the first efforts of the allied Powers will be to force Italy 
to come once more into line with the two Empires, and so 
revive the Triple Alliance. For example, the Cologne Gazette 
tells us that Italy cannot fail to have drawn the proper moral 
“from the manner of the termination of the Bosnian dispute.” 
Those circles in Italy which regarded the Triple Alliance with 
hostility, or with little love, “ will, nevertheless, have recognised 
that it forms a factor so strong and so important for the 
peace of Europe that a country bent upon peaceful develop- 
ment, as Italy is, would commit a grave mistake if it left the 
old road and embarked upon a new policy, the workings and 
the outcome of which would be far less easy to measure than 
the peaceful development which has hitherto prevailed under 
the Triple Alliance.” The journal, says the Times, “ goes so 
far as to hope that henceforward the community of purpose 
may find more definite ‘ outward’ expression, and that Ita’y 
may entertain relations with her allies which will exclude 
ambiguities and misunderstandings.” Comment on such words 
is quite unnecessary. 


The trial of M. Lopukhin, the ex-police official who was 
accused of dealings with Russian revolutionaries, has enced 
in his being found guilty of belonging to a criminal associa- 
tion, and he has been sentenced to five years’ hard labour and 
the loss of civil rights. The judgment will be referred to the 
Imperial sanction, and it is believed that he will be pardoned. 
The proceedings are stated by the Times correspondent at 
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St. Petersburg to have provoked a great deal of dissatisfaction. 
The Government's decision to hold a public trial is declared to 
have been stultified by the refusal of the President to admit 
a large number of documents relating to Azeff's criminal acts 
and by his muzzling of the accused. Oonsidering the meagre 
amount of facts disclosed,-it is impossible. to come to any 
definite conclusion on this puzzling case. We can only feel 
that the Azeff mystery is deeper than ever. 


We are glad to be able to record that a leading article in 
the Novoe Vremya, which the Fimes correspondent at St. 
Petersburg states “reflects authoritative views,” declares that 
the Czar’s recent Rescript to M. Stolypin is to be taken as a 
warning to reactionaries to abandon the dream of reviving the 
old régime in Russia. On the other hand, we are told that the 
Russkoe Znamya continues to interpret the Czar’s refusal to 
assent to the Navy Bill as a triumph for autocracy. The fact 
that M. Stolypin still holds office would seem, however, to 
point to the fact that the recent reactionary intrigues directed 
towards his removal have not been successful. If they have 
finally failed, it is matter of congratulation for Russia, and 
also for the true interests of the dynasty. No wellwisher of 
Russia and the Czar can possibly desire the defeat of 
M. Stolypin, for that must almost certainly mean a new appeal 
to revolutionary methods and the driving of many moderate 
men into the camp of the extremists. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday contains some curious 
stories about the investigation of Yildiz Kiosk after the late 
Sultan’s departure. A locksmith who was opening a safe 
warned those who were present to stand back as he feared an 
explosion. As soon as the door turned on its hinges pistols 
were fired automatically. The Eunuch Nadid, who is 
employed as informer, is taken through the palace with 
his hands fastened, but the movements of the investigators 
are very cautious, as it is known that there are traps and 
ambushes. In the part of the palace where the Sultan lived 
there are movable planks in the floors, hidden rooms, and so 
forth. The wax figures representing Abd-ul-Hamid are said 
to be admirably made. They used to be placed at windows, or 
other visible points, in order to produce the belief that the 
Sultan was there when he was really somewhere else. If these 
stories are true, the writers of melodrama will have to look to 
their laurels. Real life is more than “creeping up.” 


The Shah of Persia has issued two proclamations,—one re- 
establishing the Constitution, and the other granting a political 
amnesty. The special correspondent of the Times states in 
Monday’s paper that Nasir-ul-Mulk, who was Premier in the 
days of the Mejliss, has been summoned from Europe. A 
Liberal Cabinet is being formed. We hope we may take this 
as meaning that the Shah intends honestly to accept the 
programme of the Powers. A settlement of the present 
disorder will come none too soon. Colonel Liakhoff, according 
to the correspondent, thinks that Teheran is exposed to 
surprise from any detachment of revolutionaries which cares 
to come and convulse the town. The Royalist troops could 
not be relied upon not to join the raiders, and the small 
number of Cossacks would be compelled to concentrate in the 
European quarter, leaving the rest of the town to the mercy 
of the mutineers. The correspondent adds in Thursday's 
paper that a large body of men at Kazvin, and the Bakhtiari 
at Ispahan, have actually announced their intention of marching 
on Teheran. 


The House of Commons was engaged on Monday and until 
2.15 a.m. on Tuesday morning in discussing the new duties to 
be paid in respect of licenses for the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. In the course of a discursive and 
occasionally acrimonious debate the case for high licenses was 
ably stated by Mr. Sherwell, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer indicated in general terms his readiness to make 
concessions in the case of hotels. Ultimately, in spite of 
vigorous protests from the Opposition, the Closure was 
enforced, and the Resolution, the mere reading of which 
occupied five minutes, was carried by 206 votes to 123. 


Further concessions were made by Mr. Lloyd George on 
Tuesday. The first of these was the Resolution providing for 
a new Cusgtoms-duty on foreign beer at the rate of 3d.a barrel. 





This was the direct result of Mr. Balfour's criticism last 

but it did not save the Government from being charged 
with fresh fiscal inconsistency by him. In the course of 
the debate on this Resolution Mr. Lloyd George promi 
to meet the brewers on the point rajsed by Mr. Yo 

and to base the new brewers’ duties on the standard pa 
rather than the bulk barrel. In dealing with the du 
on clubs he showed himself equally accommodating. The, 
being a consensus of opinion that the proposed daty of 
8d. in the pound was inadequate, Mr. Lloyd George suggested 
that the Resolution should be amended so as to require an 
annual statement to be made both of receipts from sales and 
the purchase of intoxicating liquors, and providing for a 
charge of 3d. in the pound on receipts, or an alternative of 64, 
in the pound on the amount of purchases, leaving the choice 
to the Committee when the Finance Bill was considered. My 
Samuel, after explaining that sergeants’ messes would be 
exempted under the Act of 1902, justified the Government for 
dealing in different ways with public-houses, hotels, and clubs 
on the ground that they differed inter se. The amended 
Resolution having been adopted, the Committee turned to the 
Land Values Tax, which was dissected with great ability by 
Mr. Pretyman. 


On Wednesday the debate was resumed by Mr. Harold Cox, 
The best points in a speech full of dry light were his condemng. 
tion of the tax because it committed us to a valuation of 
land, “ not as it was but as it was not,” which was likely to 
involve an expenditure of milljons, and his remark that the 
tax on ungotten minerals was about as sensible as an attempt 
to tax bachelors on the potential value of ungotten children, 
Mr. Wedgwood, while maintaining that the taxation of land 
values was just, contended that the tax on unearned 
increment would be a drawback on the free market in 
land and hamper the development of garden cities. Mr. 
Lloyd George in his reply boldly maintained that all the 
new taxes were just; indeed, he seemed amazed at his own 
moderation in the tax of 4d. in the pound on capital values, 
He illustrated the practicability of the tax on ungotten minerals 
by the case of Rosyth, where the late Government had no 
difficulty in this regard when they bought the site. After 
dinner, a Resolution in favour of payment of Members was 
passed by 242 to 92. Mr. Lewis Harcourt, while announcing 
his intention to vote for the Resolution, said that the Govern. 
ment were willing that the matter should be left to the 
discretion of the House, and added that he was not prepared 
to pledge the Government as to whether the funds—estimated 
roughly at £200,000 a year—should come from local or Imperial 
resources, or as to the making of provision for the payment of 
Members in present circumstances. 


We have received a copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
Committee of the London Branch of the All-India Moslem 
League on Thursday week. The Committee record their 
“extreme regret and disappointment” at the telegram from 
Lord Minto, communicated by Lord Morley to the House of 
Lords on the 4th inst., as being “absolutely at variance with 
the repeated assurances by which the Mohammedan subjects 
of his Majesty were given to understand their demands for 
separate representation through all stages and in excess of 
their numerical strength were definitely and unequivocally 
conceded.” These assurances were originally conveyed in 
Lord Minto’s reply to the Mohammedan deputation 
on October Ist, 1906. They were endorsed by Lord 
Morley in the House of Lords on February 23rd, 1909, when 
he stated that the Government were prepared to meet these 
demands in full. 


Finally, on April 26th last the Secretary to the Treasury 
stated that every endeavour would be made by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government at home “to remove 
any sort or kind of obstacle which may be found to lie 
within our power to the carrying out of the pledges which 
have been given before this House,” and “that wherever 
elections are found possible they shall be conducted on the 
basis of separate representation of the Mohammedan com- 
munity.” Yet in defiance of these assurances, the Viceroy’s 
telegram distinctly maintains the principle of supplementary 
elections by mixed electorates, and declares that voting 
separate registers through all stages would be impracticable. 
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A forthe sot of resolutions which reached us on Thursday 


maintain that the assurance which elicited the gratitude of 
the League on February 4th is not identical with the proposals 
now put forward. We can only say that, in default of more 

: explanations than have yet been given, the com- 
plaint of the All-India Moslem League is not only legitimate 
but unanswerable. 

The second session of the South African National Convention, 
which met at Bloemfontein on Monday week, ended on 
Monday, and the revised draft Constitution was signed on 
Tuesday. An important amendment has been introduced, the 
principle of proportional representation in elections to the 
House of Assembly having been abandoned. As though to 

further invasions of the principle of equal rights of 

tation, the Convention has inserted a new provision 
rquiring the Royal Assent to any future changes in the 
electoral system. The effeet of the amendment may be to 
jnerease the Dutch element in all the provinces except Natal, 
bat probably the division of opinion in the Convention could 
only have ended in some such compromise as has been 
reached. The draft Constitution has now to be referred to 
the four Colonies. It is believed that it will be aecepted in 
all—the Natal Government has promised a Referendum on the 
subject—and in that case the Constitution Bill may pass 
through the British Parliament in the present Session. 


The Times of last Saturday published a Report on the 
recently proposed reforms at Cambridge. One of the most 
important changes suggested by the Reform Committee is a 
scheme for preventing the overwhelming of expert opinion on 
the spot by the introduction of outside voters. It is proposed 
to call the “ Electoral Roll” by the new name of “ Congrega- 
tion,” and to style its resolutions “ graces.” The “ graces” of 
the Senate will become “decrees.” It is not possible to 
analyse the scheme here, but the general effect of it is, as the 
Times says, to provide “ that effect shall be more surely given 
to the will of ‘Congregation’ without abrogating the final 
powers of the Senate.” The Keport also discusses the expenses 
of life at Cambridge. The expenses of a careful student in 
College, it is said, need not exceed £120 for the academie year, 
and those of a “ Non-Coll.” need not be more than £80 or £90. 
Of course, these figures include only the expenses of the three 
terms. Residence in the Long Vacation, the expenses of the 
vacations, and private coaching would be extra. But the 
Committee are quite right to discourage the common 
exaggeration of the necessary expenses at Cambridge. We 
know from experience that the figures they give are not of 
that useless kind which postulates an inhuman asceticism. 


Mr. Churchill received a deputation yesterday week which 
urged the Board of Trade to intervene with a view to 
terminating the deadlock which had arisen over the Channel 
Ferry scheme. Lord Weardale, who introduced the deputa- 
tion, explained that while both Governments encouraged the 
scheme, the Dover Harbour authority were so far indisposed 
to grant the necessary accommodation. The alleged 
difficulties on this score were pronounced by Sir John 
Wolfe Barry to be groundless, Sir William White vouched 
for the ease with whieh steamers of suitable capacity 
could be constructed, and Sir Charles Rivers Wilson and 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge furnished valuable infor- 
mation as to the successful and profitable working of 
train-ferries under parallel conditions in Canada and the 
United States. Mr. Churchill in a sympathetic reply declared 
that the ferry scheme seemed to him to be the only practicable 
improvement on the existing defective system, and expressed 
his willingness to promote a direct understanding between its 
advocates and the railway company in regard to the crucial 
question of the accommodation and working of the ferry in 
Dover Harbour. To that end he proposed to summon a free 
conference between the experts on both sides. 





The Committee of the National Art Collections Fund haye 
put forward a strongly worded appeal for subseriptions to 
keep Holbein’s “Duchess of Milan” in this country. The 
option holds good till the end of May, and although the sum 
required is large and the moment unfavourable, Lord Balcarres 


the country from the great loss that is threatened. We 
sincerely hope that this may be so; at the same time, we take 
the opportunity of deploring the unfounded and unjust 
reflections that have been made in the Press on the Duke of 
Norfolk, attributing the sale of the pictare to mere greed, and 
seeking to make party capital out of the episode. As an 
appropriate commentary on these vulgar calumnies, the 
announcement was made on Tuesday that the Duke had 
presented Norfolk Park to Sheflield—a gift estimated at 
£60,000. 


Professor Walter Raleigh gave an admirable lecture on 
Burke at the Royal Institution last Saturday afternoon. 
Postponing the consideration of his style to a second lecture, 
Professor Raleigh asserted that among all English prose- 
writers Burke was most like Shakespeare, for he brought to 
politics an imagination that would have given him high rank 
among dramatists. It was not a misfortune that his political 
life had not been on the whole a success, judged by its effect on 
practical politics, “since no party was thus able to claim 
the sole right in him.” The lecturer insisted on his long 
and fruitful preparation for public life. “He had the 
advantage of a mind practised and enriched by long 
years of thought and study...... His knowledge was 
all vital, there was no dead matter in his mind.” Again, 
politics to him were not simple. “He knew better than any 
man how vain it was to attempt to legislate for society on 
broad and simple principles, for the nature of man was intricate 
and the objects of society complex.” Hence his hatred of 
theorists and abstract principles, and though this falsified his 
view of the nature and causes of the French Revolution, how 
he shone in his treatment of that great political event beside 
other thinkers! “All the problems he had to face were 
with us in some form to-day; the doctrines he held regarding 
American independence had become part of the creed of 
Empire. It was easy to be wise after the event; Burke's 
greatness was that he was so often wise before the event.” 
We welcome in Professor Raleigh a brilliant and whole-hearted 
supporter of the high estimate of Burke's genius which has 
always been maintained in these columns. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire “how far and in what manner the general supply, dis- 
tribution, and price of meat in the United Kingdom are con- 
trolled or affected by any combination of firms or companies ” 
was issued on Wednesday. ‘The Committee state that, owing 
to the number of persons interested, the diversity of their 
interests, and other circumstances connected with the home 
meat and the frozen meat trades, any combination would 
be extremely difficult, and they are satisfied that no 
such combination exists or is likely to exist. Subject 
to certain considerations, the same may be said of the 
Argentine trade. With regard to the allegations as 
to the United States Beef Trust, the Committee say that 
in the United States combination does exist, and has existed 
for two decades, in fact if not in form. The combina- 
tion has in its hands over fifty per cent. of the whole beef 
trade of the United States. The Committee are of opinion, 
however, that the American combination is not at present 
sufficiently powerful to be a serious danger to the beef trade 
as a whole. If it should eventually obtain control of the 
Argentine and other trades, the situation in the British market 
“ might well become serious.” But we gather that the Come 
mittee have very little fear of such an issue. Personally, we 
cannot believe in the possibility of “cornering” the whole 
world’s cattle-supply—except with the aid of a tariff. It is 
only natural that there should be a Beef Trust in America, but 


little danger of one here. 





As a considerable number of our readers seem anxious that 
we should republish our article on “A New Way of Life” 
and the articles derived from it, we have arranged with Messrs. 
Macmillan to issue them in book form, together with three 
papers on the subject of national service. Ihe book will, we 
trust, be on sale within ten days or a fortnight from now. 
When ready for publication, an announcement will appear in 





our advertisement pages. 





Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per ceat. April 1st. 





and his co-signatories express the hope that men of wealth, 
aad others according to their means, will come forward to seve 


Consels (2)) were on Friday 85}—-Friday week 55}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— @ - 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. 


HE South African National Convention held at 
Bloemfontein finished its labours on Monday, and 
on Tuesday the draft amended Constitution was signed. 
The draft has still to go before the Colonial Parliaments, 
and in what is now the Colony—but, we trust, is soon to be 
the Province—of Natal a Referendum will be held. There 
seems, however, to be a general consensus of opinion that 
the Constitution will now go through, and South Africa 
become a united community like Australia and British 
North America. The benefits from the Imperial point of 
view of such a union can hardly be exaggerated. In order 
to achieve a closer union of the self-governing nations of 
the Empire with the Mother-country, nothing is more 
important than the reduction of the number of units, and 
thereby the reduction of the area of possible inter-Colonial 
conflict. If, as is very greatly to be hoped, Newfoundland 
within the next year or two enters the Canadian Dominion, 
the self-governing white communities of the Empire will 
consist of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa. Clearly the work of co-operation will 
thus be immensely facilitated. Curiously enough, the 
four self-governing nations, though so diverse in the 
matter of territory, will not be altogether unmatched. 
The Dominion of Canada will no doubt lead the way in 
area as in population, but Australia will be a very good 
second, and these two great States will be balanced by the 
smaller communities of New Zealand and South Africa. 
In them the numbers of the white inhabitants will be 
roughly on an equality. 

It is perhaps not very practical to consider in detail the 
kind of help which, from the military point of view, the 
four self-governing nations could give us in the event of our 
being unhappily engaged in a great European struggle, or 
in military operations in India on a large scale, for much 
must depend upon the circumstances of the particular case, 
and upon whether the needs of the war would require 
special measures for home defence in one or other of the 
Dominions and Commonwealths. Still, speaking generally, 
one may safely assume that the unification of the Empire, 
of which the South African Union is the last development, 
will greatly facilitate help of the kind which was so 
generously given during the South African War. In a 
struggle in which the Empire was vitally affected we may 
confidently expect that at least one per cent. of the white 
population of the self-governing communities would desire 
to volunteer for service in Imperial contingents. But this 
would give us something like a hundred and fifty thousand 
men of the very best fighting material. Even if only half 
this number, say seventy-five thousand men in all, could 
actually be placed in the field, it would provide assistance 
of the very greatest value. No doubt the difficulty of 
utilising such help is the difficulty of time, and this again 
is the difficulty of organisation. The men would be 
willing enough to volunteer for Imperial service, and 
the Governments would be willing enough to send 
them. What would be lacking would be the machinery, 
for at present such machinery has to be improvised at the 
moment of need. Here again, however, comes in the 
advantage of the solidification which has taken place since 
the Boer War. When that war began the Commonwealth 
of Australia was not established, and only since then has 
the idea of the South African Union come into existence. It 
ig obvious that it will be very much easier to get the four 
nations to agree upon some skeleton form of organisation 


greater number of units into line. Mr. Haldane has a 
special aptitude for wide-spreading organisations of this 
sort, and it is very much to be hoped that as soon as the 
South African Union is firmly established, he may be 
able, in consultation with the Governments of the four 
nations, to make arrangements which in the event of war 
would render the help that is sure to be offered quickly 
available at the point of danger. 

While dealing with the question of the South African 
Constitution we may urge that the final victory was not 
achieved without certain sacrifices of principle which 
from the point of view of what we may term democratic 





a. 
Imperialism must be very gravely regretted. The first 
condition demanded by those who originally sketched 
the South African Union was that of equal rights of 
representation for every class of adult white voter in 
the future Union. The advocates and architects of union 
desired to base the future State upon the rockbed 
principle that there should neither be privileged races nor 
privileged sections of the country. Not only was there 
to be no extra power or influence given either to the 
Dutch or to the English, but no one Colony was to have 
more electoral power than another, and no portion of a 
Colony, urban or rural, was to be given a prerogative vote 
Unfortunately it has not been found possible to carry out 
this sound and equitable principle. To speak frankly 
Cape Colony could not be induced to accept the Union 
unless the Members assigned to her were drawn, not jn 
equal proportions from the various parts of Cape Colony 
but were chosen in a larger proportion from the rural than 
from the urban districts. ‘That being 80, the advocates of 
union had to consider whether they would sacrifice their 
principle or abandon the hope of union. They finally 
decided to abandon, or at any rate greatly modify, their 
principle, and to buy agreement at the price which the 
rural voters of Cape Colony were determined to exact. Op 
the whole, we think they did right to pay the price, though 
we cannot help deeply regretting that it should have been 
exacted from them. Paying the price in practice means 
that a very much larger proportion of the fifty-one 
Members whom the Cape will send to the Union Parlia. 
ment will be returned from the country districts,—that 
is, from the districts where the Afrikander Bond is 
strongest. Further, the corrective of proportional repre. 
sentation, which was to have been part of the electoral law 
of the Union, is to be abandoned. Again, the Orange 
Free State Province will have seventeen Members instead 
of the fourteen to which her adult male population entitles 
her, and in the case of the election of these seventeen the 
rural vote will again predominate. This is the same 
thing as saying that the wunprogressive portion of 
the Dutch population will enjoy a prerogative vote, 
Against this numerical inequality it is to be noted, 
however, that Cape Colony will have seven Members less 
than she is entitled to by the census of adult white 
males. The only condition which attempts to balance 
these very substantial concessions to the claims of the 
unprogressive rural voter is a clause reserving for the 
Royal Assent in future amendments of the Constitution 
provisions dealing with the basis of representation,—a 
clause, however, which is not likely to have any very great 
practical result. As firm believers in the principle of pro- 
portional representation, we cannot but deplore the fact 
that it should not have found a place in the new South 
African Constitution, for, in our opinion, the prevailing 
conditions in South Africa would have made it specially 
useful. Nevertheless, as we have said above, we think 
that on the whole the Progressive Party in South 
Africa were wise to pay the price they have paid. The 
advantages of union, not only from the Imperial but 
from the South African point of view, are so great, and 
it is so important that they should be secured as soon as 
possible, that it was worth making very great sacrifices 
to obtain them. 


We cannot close an article dealing with the South 
African Union without congratulating the present 
Government upon the share they have had in bringing 
about a result so desirable. Nothing has done the 
present Ministry greater credit than their bandling of 
Colonial, and especially of South African, affairs. 
They tried what was of necessity a somewhat risky 


L ; /experiment in the Transvaal; but that experiment has 
for future contingencies than it would be to bring a much | 


been crowned with success, and it would be most 
ungenerous not to accord to them the credit and honour 
of having accomplished a truly Imperial work. If, as we 
trust and believe, the South African Union is accepted 
by all the States concerned, and the necessary Imperial 
Act is passed and receives the Royal Assent this Session, 
the Ministry, however greatly they may have failed in 
their handling of home affairs, will be able to point to a 
striking success among the Britains oversea. We do not, 
of course, mean to suggest that the Union has been made 
in London. Nothing would be further from the truth. 
It was home-made in every particular. At the same time, 


it could not possibly have been accomplished without the 
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; t of complete self-government to the Trans- 
ad Se Orange River Colony, and unless that bold 
nt had been as successful as, in fact, it has been. 


ations Government may therefore rightly be said to 
have made the Union possible. 





THE FRENCH POSTAL STRIKE. 


T is a bad sign that it should have seemed to the 
l French postal employees worth while to declare 
another strike so soon after the strike of last March. The 
obvious inference 18 that the settlement of March was 
3 bungling affair which settled nothing, or that the 
employees are guilty of a rashness and perversity in 
playing with the affairs of the nation which are not very 
encouraging to contemplate. ‘The issue of every labour 
dispute which puts the public to much inconvenience— 
nothing can inconvenience it much more than a dis- 
organisation of the Post Office—must depend ultimately 
on public opinion. In March a great deal of sympathy 
went with the strikers, who had, and still have, genuine 

jevances in the matters of promotion, pay, and hours of 
work, although we are bound to say that they seem to have 
gone out of their way to obscure those just grievances 
by making the whole strike turn on the demand for 
the humiliation of one person—M. Simyan. When 
M. Clemenceau gave way to the strikers on most points, 
he did so because he knew that public opinion was against 
him. From his surrender it was assumed that M. Simyan, 
the Minister who had excited such extraordinary animosity 
among the postmen, would sooner or later be replaced ; 
but we undertake to say that M. Clemenceau never 

romised in actual words that he would throw over 

_Simyan. It was thought that M. Simyan could not 
be fitted easily, or with satisfaction to himself, into the 
new conditions, and his removal was therefore generally 

redicted. But the freedom indefinitely to retain 

. Simyan, if he wished to do so, was the one point 
on which M. Clemenceau made it a question of honour to 
fight; he yielded in other respects to save his face and 
his colleague in that one respect; and it is therefore 
ludicrous to argue that the Government have broken faith 
because M. Simyan is still in office. ‘There are violently 
contradictory reports from France as to the sympathies of 
the public in the new dispute, but we suspect that 
M. Clemenceau had a pretty shrewd idea of what popular 
forces he would have to reckon with before he decided to 
meet the present strike, as he is undoubtedly doing, with 
uncompromising resistance. 

Although it is a bad sign that another strike should be 
attempted, there are certainly compensations. ‘The relations 
of the State to its Civil servants have become a subject 
of such increasingly acute controversy in France that it 
will not be a disadvantage to have the matter brought to a 
head and some clear principle laid down once and for all. 
So far as we can see, this very difficult problem is likely 
to occupy a large part of the present Session, which is the 
last of the Clemenceau Administration before the General 
Election. It is perhaps not going too far to say that the 
strength of M. Clemenceau’s appeal to the country will 
depend considerably on the reputation he makes for 
himself in firmness and wisdom in dealing with his Civil 
servants. In other matters he will not have a very full 
hand to lay before the country. Little progress has been 
made—though we hasten to say that in our opinion the fault 
has not been M. Clemenceau’s—with the Courts-Martial 
Bill, or old-age pensions ; electoral reform appears to be 
abandoned ; and the Income-tax Bill, though being pressed 
on, has yet to be conducted through many dangerous places. 
There is a great opportunity, then, for M. Clemenceau 
in his present troubles. He will achieve a fine administra- 
tive act and do a brilliant service to his country if he 
manages to give the postal employees the ameliorations 
they justly demand, while distinguishing absolutely 
between those matters and the pretension of employees to 
dictate to the State. Either the State is the master or it 
isnot. If the servants of the State can put a pistol to the 
head of the Government whenever they have a new demand 
to make, the State has lost the first esseutial of its authority. 
The recent history of France—and not only of France— 
shows that State employees can bring a great weight of 


channel. But if Civil servants were allowed to form 
Unions—with all the ordinary rights of Unions—for 
collective action inside Government Departments, the 
whole idea of State employment being either a privileged 
position or a position of ‘trust would be gone, and no 
Government could call its soul its own. M. Clemenceau 
sees all that clearly, of course, being wise as well as just. 
If he can translate it into action and state it plainly to 
the country, we do not see why he should not have a 
good chance of performing a rare feat and returning to 
power a second time at the General Election. 

In spite of the contradictory reports from France, we 
guess that during the Recess the Deputies learned from 
their constituents that there would not be much popular 
support for a second postal strike. Otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to explain the large and bold majority which on 
Tuesday voted for an adjournment of the debate in the 
Chamber till Thursday, although it was well known that 
the leaders of the postal malcontents wished the answer of 
Parliament to their demands to be given there and then. 
On the same evening thousands of postal employees held 
one of their characteristic meetings in the Hippodrome, 
to which they have taken to resorting as readily as 
the factions used to resort to the Hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople. On the platform, as we learn from a 
narrative in the Times, was a telephone into which one 
of the leaders spoke his instructions for distribution to 
all parts of France :—‘“ Mot d’ordre. Strike. Transmit 
instructions immediately to all persons concerned,” and so 
on. But it was easier to declare a general strike amid the 
intoxicating shouts of thousands than to achieve it. The 
next day there was some disillusionment. Services which 
ought to have been dislocated remained working almost 
normally ; the decree for summary punishment with which 
the Government armed itself last month was put into 
force, and two hundred and twenty-eight persons were 
promptly dismissed from the Post Office; and the Govern- 
ment was able to display, what it certainly had not in 
March, proof that it was prepared to put substitutes 
in the places of all those who left their work. All 
this was rather sobering. A general strike is grotesque, 
even to those who take part in it, when it 
produces only a certain delay in business instead of 
paralysis. Wednesday was a day of hesitation instead of 
a headlong rush to join the strike. If the wharf hands 
of St. Nazaire sent back to Paris all the mail-bags which 
ought to have gone to Central America, the Government 
and the Prefectures were, for their part, hard at work 
arranging their special services of motor-cars, bicycles, and 
carrier-pigeons. As for improvised labour, it is to be 
remembered that the Government always has the Army 
at its disposal, and always will have this enormous 
advantage over its employees unless the Army revolts,— 
a contingency which need not be seriously considered. 

The strike may yet spread ; the irresponsible faddists or 
reactionaries, of whom France contains so many, may 
suddenly make unholy alliances with men with whom they 
share not a single constructive idea in order to humble 
the Government; but we are inclined to believe that 
M. Clemenceau has nicely calculated the forces he seeks 
to control, and that he will once more direct the 
storm. We remember how he faced the wine agitation 
and tackled the tempestuous but unresourceful leader of 
that movement and reduced him to submission. The 
general strike—the chambardement général, or “ general 
bust-up,” as Mr. Joseph Conrad has translated it—is 
probably a long way off. And, indeed, we suspect that it 
will be much more difficult than some people suppose 
to bring together the elements necessary for such an 
explosion. ‘The /fonctionnaire has, above all things, a 
certain pride of office, and it isa “tall order” to assume 
that he will make common cause with the vulgar devastators 
of the Confédération Générale du Travail. The two classes 
are of different caste. Meanwhile we shall watch with 
interest how M. Clemenceau fulfils his pledge to deal 
with the status of Civil servants. We have only one 
word to add. It puzzles us how sane persons in any 
country should wish to create for themselves such difficul- 
ties as M. Clemenceau is facing now. According to figures 
given in the Times, out of eight million voters in France 
nine hundred thousand are in State employment. The 
servants of the Western Railway have lately been gaily 





influence to bear on the Government through Members of 
Parliament. That is the proper and perfectly legitimate 


taken over by the State, although it is notorious that the 
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State has failed in what ought to be the comparatively 
simple matter of keeping order in its arsenals. If men 
who owe a special allegiance to their country (as all men 
do who are in quasi-military occupations) fail to render it, 
what is the prospect of fidelity in the case of men who 
perform the less obyiously “patriotic” services of driving 
trains and collecting tickets ? 





UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


ERHAPS the most interesting of all the multitudinous 
| points raised by Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget is the 
uestion of the proposed taxation of unearned increment. 

This is an idea which has appealed for a long time to many 
politicians, and superficially it is most attractive. Any man 
with the most mediocre gift of imagination can easily 
conjure up a picture of the great landowner idly looking 
on while his land increases steadily, or even rapidly, in 
value from year to year. He sits by and does nothing, 
while others work in order to pour treasure into his pocket. 
Such a picture can be presented with telling effect 
upon any political platform, and is sure to stimulate the 
applause of the audience, It has even appealed to minds 
unmoved by ordinary political considerations. The most 
notable advocate of the taxation of unearned increment 
was John Stuart Mill, and he is still quoted as an authority 
by politicians who would repudiate his teaching on most 
other points. Mill’s proposition is, in fact, almost 
identical with one of the proposals in the present Budget. 
He proposed that the present value of land should be 
carefully assessed and noted, and that after the lapse 
of a specified period it should be reassessed, and any 
additional value found in it beyond the value of the 
improvements made by the owner treated as unearned 
increment and subjected to a special tax. 

One need not be surprised that so plausible a proposi- 
tion should appeal to politicians in search of plunder. ‘The 
objections to Mill’s proposal are, however, so serious that 
hitherto no responsible statesman has ventured to endorse 
it. It was strongly attacked by the late Mr. Henry 
Fawcett, who was at least as good an economist as John 
Stuart Mill, and it was vigorously denounced by the 
late Sir William Harcourt. The objections which those 
sturdy Radicals treated as conclusive are partly theoretical 
and partly practical, and we will deal with the latter 
first. 

The practical man, before worrying himself about any 
abstract propositions, will begin by asking: How do you 
propose to make your valuation? Mill was emphatic that 
in no circumstances must the State confiscate the present 
value of the landowner’s property. That must be treated 
as sacred. It was only the future increment that he wished 
to attack. Every man, however, who has ever had any 
practical dealing with land must know that the expectation 
of future value constitutes a portion of the present value. 
There are risks in buying land as in buying anything else. 
It may fall in value, or it may rise; and if the purchaser 
is told that the State will take from him any increment 
that accrues, but will not compensate him for any decre- 
ment, then clearly he will not be willing to give the same 
price as if he were allowed to set off the risk of loss 
against the hope of gain. In other words, the confiscation 
of future unearned increment must diminish the present 
value of the land, and thus do the very thing which Mill 
denounced as intolerable. This fundamental point was 
completely overlooked by Mill himself. 

A further practical difficulty arises the moment we ask 
how the State is to ascertain the value of the improve- 
ments made in or on the land by the owner. The value 
of anything is what it will fetch in the market; but the 
value of an improvement cannot be thus tested, because it 
cannot be sold apart from the land to which it is attached. 
It has no separate market value, and therefore the price 
put upon it by the valuer must be almost entirely arbitrary. 
One can dimly imagine the conflicts which would arise 
in the Law Courts between owners and official valuers as 
to the amount which should be allowed for landlords’ 
improvements. The cost of this litigation to the State 
alone would probably eat up any revenue that the Treasury 
could get out of the new tax; and in addition to this cost 
to the State there would be the enormous burden imposed 
upon the private landowners for the defence of their 


. . ete 

There is, finally, the important question of the date 
which the so-called present valuation is to be ee 
Landed property, though Mr. Lloyd George and 4; 
colleagues seem to be unaware of the fact, fluctuates . 
value. Twenty years ago a piece of land may have bees 
worth £1,000; to-day only £700; ten years hence perha; 
£800. On what basis is the owner of such a piece of land 
to be taxed? If he bought the land at £1,000, is he to 
be asked ten years hence to pay a tax on the differenes 
between £700 and £800 on the plea that this is unearned 
increment, although as a matter of fact he Personally has 
experienced a heavy decrement ? 

So far we have dealt only with the practical difficulties 
There still remains the equally important question of the 
theoretical injustice of the proposed tax. The advocates 
of this tax invariably assume that land is the only 
form of property which is subject to the phenomenon 
known as “unearned increment.” They do, it is true, 
occasionally admit that such special articles as vin 
wines and old pictures may experience unearned increment, 
but they rightly dismiss these instances as not of sufficient 
weight to affect their general proposition. The error they 
make is in not perceiving that the phenomenon of unearned 
increment is incidental to practically every form of property 
and every form of industry. The whole position wag 
admirably summed up by Mr. Bonar Law when he 
epigrammatically asked:—What is the prairie value of 
the Lord Advocate on the top of a Scotch mountain? 
The failure to perceive that there is unearned increment 
in labour as well as in land is due to the fact that even in 
such acute minds as those of many of the present Ministerg 
the phrase “unearned increment” is mixed up with 
unearned income. The landowner qua landowner is not 
compelled to render any service to, or make any sacrifice 
for, the community in return for the income he draws, 
whereas many other members of the community have to 
give something for what they receive. The capitalist, 
it can be plausibly argued, has made a sacrifice of hig 
personal indulgences in order to lend for industrial pur- 
poses money which he might have spent upon himself, 
though this argument can only apply, even in appearance, 
to the original lender. His successor in title, either by 
inheritance or purchase, to a block of shares is as unearning 
a person as the owner of arable or pasture. Professional 
men, artisans, and labourers have, it is urged, all in their 
separate spheres to give work in return for what the 
community does for them. The landowner, on the other 
hand, only lends land which he did not himself create, 
But the only logical conclusion to be drawn from this 
argument is that landowners have no right to anything 
at all,—i.e., that there should be no such thing as property 
in land. But this proposition, though pressed with much 


by the “Lloyd Georgeites.” If, however, we assume, 
as John Stuart Mill did, that the owners of land are 
morally entitled to the present value of their land, then 
we must ask in what way an increment in such values 
differs from an increment in the value of gas shares or 
railway shares, or from an increment in the fees which 
a physician can charge for his services or the wages which 
an agricultural labourer receives for his work. 

There is scarcely a section of the community which has 
not found its position improved during the last fifty or 
even the last twenty years, yet our countrymen to-day work 
less hard than they did a generation ago. The improve- 
ment in their position is due, not to their own exertions, 
but to the increased wealth which man is able now to 
produce by the greater control that machinery has given 
him over the forces of Nature. No one individual has 
earned the increment which he, with other individnals, is 
thus able to enjoy, and therefore it is grossly unjust to 
pick out one set of persons and deprive them only of the 
share of increment which has come to them, leaving others 
to enjoy the whole of the unearned wealth which the 
community has poured into their laps. 


forms of property other than land must be to place a now 
disability upon the ownership of land, and to deter people 
from investing their money in the soil of their country. 
This is the direct opposite of the policy which both 
parties in the State have accepted. Hitherto it has been 
agreed that it was a desirable thing to increase the number 





property. 


of owning occupiers in the kingdom, so that men and 


zeal by the “‘ Henry Georgeites,” has not yet been adopted 


The effect of giving this preferential treatment to all. 
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might have that peculiar feeling of security which 
mes from the possession of their own freehold, The 

of such taxation as is now proposed must be to 
make it impossible for the smaller man to risk his money 
-, the purchase of land, and thus land ownership will be 
wv atrioted to wealthy families, and to speculating capitalists 
and commercial companies. 

The Radicals of a former generation used to tell us of the 
magic of ownership. The present Government apparently 
rd this as a hoary superstition, which is to be cleared 
away as completely as possible to make room for the 
Socialist millennium when no man shall own anything but 


the clothes on his back. 


co 





TURKISH PROBLEMS. 


E two letters from Constantinople which we publish 
jn our correspondence columns illustrate well the 
difficulties which lie before the Young Turks, or rather 
pefore the Turkish Empire as a whole. We do not wish 
to exaggerate those difficulties, and we most sincerely hope 
that the Young Turks will be able to surmount them, for 
it is with the Young Turks that our sympathies lie, and 
we hold that the sympathies of all Englishmen, and of 
all who desire the peace of the world, ought to be 
with them. But though we wish the Young Turks 
well, it would be doing them a poor service to pretend 
that the task before them is anything but a colossal 
one. Ags our correspondent “Golden Horn” in effect 
ints out, there are two main difficulties. The first 
is what we might call the difficulty of the Old Turk,— 
of the old-fashioned Mohammedan who is not only 
untouched by Western ideas, but feels towards them 
loathing and horror from the religious side as well as 
hatred and contempt from the social. If the Old Turk 
difficulty is surmounted, there is still the difficulty con- 
fronting all makers of revolutions who have to depend upon 
anarmy. Armies let loose from their normal restraints and 
newly founded Parliaments are natural enemies. We do 
not say that the leaders of the Committee of Union and 
Progress will not be able to find a method of reconciling 
these antagonistic influences, but we do say that the work 
is likely to be very arduous. 

Even if these obstacles are got over, others will remain 
of equal magnitude. In the first place, there is the 
clash of nationalities, races, and creeds within the 
Empire. If the Young Turks are able to bring them- 
selves to propose the endowment of the subject non- 
Turkish races, Christian and Mohammedan, with equal 
rights in fact as well as in theory, they will undoubtedly 
have a good deal of trouble in persuading the Old 
Turks of the necessity; and if this is done there will 
still remain the internal conflicts between the different 
types of Christians, such as the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Maronites. In addition there is also a Jewish, and 
possibly a Druse, problem, ‘The subject nationalities, and 
especially the Greeks, as our correspondent “ Z.” shows, 
will not lecentont with anything short of real equal rights ; 
aud even if they obtain these, there will be no small trouble 
in arriving at political harmony. The truth is, no nation 
can flourish which does not achieve a certain measure of 
homogeneity, and at present the Turkish Empire is the 
least homogeneous in the world. Instead of a union of 
forces, it represents a concurrence of antagonisms. Should 
the Young Turks find a way of gradually producing a homo- 
geneous Empire and creating a real Turkish patriotism, 
there remain the jealousies of Turkey’s neighbours, and 
the disappointments which must be caused in many of 
them by a successful re-establishment of Turkish power. 
So many national aspirations and ambitions have their 
birth and maintenance in the belief that the Sick Man is 
about to die, and his inheritance to fall to those who 
deserve it most, that those who think themselves likely to 
be the fortunate heirs would not be human if they were not 
troubled by the prospect of his complete recovery. It may be 
true that no one wants the Sick Man to die at once, because 
no one is yet quite ready to take over the estate, or that 
part of it which they covet. At the same time, the news 
of the danger—as they would call it—of complete recovery 
would cause something like consternation in many quarters. 
The people who had always believed themselves to be 


We may sum up the perplexities of the Young Turks by 
saying that their aspirations are doomed to failure if they 
cannot contrive to induce the Turks as a whole to grant 
og rights in fact as well as in name to all the inhabitants 
of the Empire; while, on the other hand, the granting of 
those equal rights is beset with so many difficulties that it 
seems hardly possible, short of a miracle, that any Govern- 
ment will be able to overcome them. No doubt the 
political dilemma with which the Young Turks are thus 
confronted seems one of an appalling character. Never- 
theless, it must be remembered that nothing will be gained 
by merely sitting still, and that even if the chance of success 
is a small one, there is a chance. Therefore, in practice, 
the Young Turks have no option but to take it. 


If we may venture to claim the spectator’s privilege of 
giving advice, we should say that the best hope of those 
now in power lies in a very conservative and gradual 
application of the principle of liberty,—a liberty guarded 
by the most scrupulous maintenance of order. “ Go forward, 
but go forward very slowly.” Further, let it be remembered 
that though at a moment of actual revolution the principle 
of working behind a veil and of separating the appearance 
and the reality of power may be useful, it is not a principle 
which can be maintained for any length of time. In other 
words, if the Committee of Union and Progress are wise, 
they will as soon as possible join the substance to the 
appearance of political power. They must never forget 
that a secret sovereignty may gradually come to be the 
most hated of all forms of power. To be specific, we 
should say to the Young Turks: “ Having set up Parlia- 
mentary institutions, work through them, but in doing 
this remember that nothing must be done which will cause 
a breach with the Army.” An army, and especially ina 
country like Turkey, is a fact which cannot be ignored. 
Come what may, the Army’s rights, or even what it deems 
its rights, must be respected. Next, the Army must be 
maintained in strength and efficiency. If that is not done, 
and if out of fear or of jealousy the Parliament were to 
sanction the gradual weakening of the Army, the Empire 
would perish either from civil war or from outside inter- 
ference, or from both together. Next in importance, 
or perhaps we should say concurrent with it, is financial 
reform. Unless Turkey can put her finances in order she 
is doomed ; but it must never be forgotten that financial 
reform is necessarily slow, and often at the beginning in 
appearance a hopeless task. There is no short road or 
royal road to national solvency. As, however, the example 
of Egypt shows, even the most hopeless situation can be 
saved with patience and determination, but both these 
qualities, making up what may be called a dogged 
optimism, are absolutely necessary. 

Along with financial reform must come commercial 
development. But here sensational and _ speculative 
methods must be avoided, Things would be made 
infinitely worse, not better, if Turkey were to be plunged 
into speculations of the South Sea Bubble order. The 
Government must remember that the true riches of a State 
consist in the commercial welfare and enrichment of the 
population rather than in making the Government the great 
speculator and projector,—in plenty of well-to-do taxpayers, 
not in the direct possession of this or that source of wealth. 
Next must come some form of education. Again, there 
must be a gradual liberalising of Turkish institutions and a 
gradual reform of the Mohammedan legal and social system. 
But here the utmost care and vigilance will be required. 
There are many learned students of Mohammedanism 
who believe that reform and true Mohammedanism are 
absolutely incompatible, and that a Mohammedan nation 
cannot be reformed from inside. They point out that 
Mohammedanism is so entirely a theocracy that political 
and civil reforms cannot be made without alterations 
in the Sacred Law. Yet the first principle of tha 
Sacred Law is that it is immutable. This difficulty 
can be got over in India and Egypt, where the supreme 
power is in non-Mohammedan hands, because the Moham- 
medan holds it no sin to yield to force, and is often 
secretly glad to do so where the Sacred Law and his 
true interests, personal and national, are in conflict. 
To put the matter more specifically. You may show 
a good Mohammedan that a certain reform will be 
of immense advantage to him and his country. Yet he 
will tell you that it cannot be carried out because it is 





the holders of well-secured post-obits would consider 
themselves cheated. 


contrary to the Koran. He will add, however, that though 
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he cannot assent to or do the thing himself, the Koran 
will allow him to submit to the improvement if it is forced 
upon him by those who are not bound by the Sacred Law. 
We do not say that the Young Turks will not be able to 
find a new interpretation of the law which will get over 
this difficulty. We sincerely trust and hope that they may. 
That the difficulty exists, however, is undeniable. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURE. 


NHE Westminster Gazette is of opinion that landowners, 
and the Tory Party generally, “are much better 
fellows than they make themselves out to be.” They may 
threaten to recoup themselves for the inroads of the 
democratic financier by passing on the loss to “their 
nsioners and dependents, their gardeners and stable- 
Sova But there is not the least fear that they will do 
this. The weekly pensions will be paid as usual. The head- 
gardener will have the same number of men under him. 
The dumb inmates of the stable will be fed and groomed 
as punctually as they are now. As regards the first of these 
forms of saving, the Westminster Gazette takes, we fear, 
too favourable a view of human nature. Undoubtedly 
there are men who, when they have to economise, come to 
their charities last. They will inconvenience themselves 
before they inconvenience those who are poorer than they 
are. We wish most sincerely that the Tory Party, and indeed 
every other party, were wholly composed of men of this 
description. But to assume that this is the case is surely to 
strain the charity that thinketh no evil almost to breaking- 
int. It leaves out of sight the certain fact that benevo- 
con like other virtues, is a matter of degree. There are 
men who find their most genuine pleasure in helping others. 
But there are also men who help others from motives into 
which their own satisfaction enters but little. They are 
charitable from a sense of duty, or because they do not 
wish to give away less than others in the same position, 
or because they think that, well bestowed and well adver- 
tised, the money is likely to come back to them in 
another shape. Of these various types, it is only the 
first about whom we can feel certain that the Budget 
will make no difference to the proportion of their income 
that they spend on others rather than on themselves. 
The remainder will be very likely to feel that the demo- 
cratic financier has made a revision of their methods of 
expenditure the most natural thing in the world. When 
what is due to themselves, to their families, to those who 
will come after them, to the position they hold in the 
world, to the outlay expected of them by their friends or 
by their rivals in trade or in society, has been provided for, 
the sum which used to be given away may be all absorbed 
by the tax-gatherer. In that case, who is to blame? 
Obviously, they will reply, the Government which sent 
him on his errand of legal plunder. We agree with the 
Westminster Gazette that the “ war-cry ” is used by many 
who will not be found a year hence to have acted on it. 
But we fear that the instances in which words will be 
followed by deeds will not be few. Human nature is not 
so bad as cynics paint it, but we question whether even 
Tory human nature is quite so heroic as it appears to our 
contemporary. 

There is a further deduction to be made from the 
hopeful theory that a democratic Budget will leave the 
expenditure of the taxpayer unaltered. Pensioners and 
dependents, gardeners and stable-boys, do not all belong 
to the same category. A man may quite conceivably 
resolve that he will not save his Income-tax out of the 
old servants he has pensioned, or kept in nominal employ- 
ment after they have ceased to give any appreciable 
return for their wages. But this same man will have no 
scruple in “reducing his establishment.” More money 
will have to be found on the Ist of next January, and 
where is it to come from except by saving or spending less 
than heretofore? Which of these two methods he will 
adopt no one who has not a perfect knowledge of his 
character and circumstances can pretend to say. But in 
many cases the reduction of his establishment will be the 
obvious expedient to choose. He will givea footman notice ; 
he will discover that he can do with one chauffeur instead 
of two; he will cease to think it absolutely necessary to 
have carriages as well as motors ; he will persuade himself 
that he will get as much real pleasure out of his garden if 
he dispenses with some of the glass, and he will consequently 
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do with fewer gardeners. We are not pretending to pit 
Mr. Lloyd George's victims. They may be all the bette 
for the sacrifices he has imposed upon them, and for the 
approgch—the very slight approach—to the “simple lif” 
which these sacrifices necessitate. But “the gardeners and 
the stable-boys ” will suffer all the same. The richer a man 
is, the more numerous are those who profit by his expend} 
ture and suffer by his economies. It may be his duty to 
make these economies, and he himself may gain in character 
by being compelled to make them. But how about “th, 
gardeners and the stable-boys” ? They will not be the 
better for being discharged, and we do not see on what 
the Westminster Gazette founds its confidence that this 
fate will not overtake them. On the contrary, we arg 
afraid that in many instances it is quite certain to 
overtake them. Every wave—every wavelet even—of 
trade depression leaves its mark on the newspaper lists 
of servants wanting places, and whether a man’s income 
is affected by his business bringing in less, or by the 
tax-collector claiming a larger share of what it stil) 
yields, will make no difference to the result. We do 
not mean, of course, that a Finance Minister is bound to 
take care that no citizen shall have less to spend by reagon 
of the demands made on him by the Budget. All taxa. 
tion must take money out of the pockets of the people, 
because without the money drawn from this source the 
King’s Government cannot be carried on. Nor do we think 
that the threats which the Westminster Gazette would like 
to treat as meaningless are of a kind to do much credit 
to those who utter them. All we contend is that they 
have a real, if limited, significance, and this for the 
simple reason that if money has to be spent in one way, 
that same sum cannot be spent in another way. No man, 
Tory or Radical, has ever ites a practicable scheme for 
spending the same shilling twice. 


It will be objected, and reasonably objected, that this is 
a criticism, not of Mr. Llovd George's Budget, but of every 
Budget that has ever been presented to the House of 
Commons. Taxation may be an evil, but none the less it 
is a necessary evil, A five-pound-note cannot be in two 
places at once, and if it has gone into the public purse it 
can no longer remain in the pocket of the original owner, 
That is quite true, but it does not prevent Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget from differing in two important respects 
from those of his predecessors. Hitherto taxes have 
been levied for purposes which have been universally 
regarded as necessary. Nobody has denied that the 
country must have soldiers and sailors, that the cost 
of public administration must be met, that the due 
execution of the laws must be secured by proper inspec- 
tion, and, of late years, that a minimum of education 
must be provided for all children whose parents are 
unable to provide it for them. The difference between one 
Budget and another has not, till now, lain in the purposes 
to which the money raised has been devoted, for upon these 
the nation has been pretty well agreed. It has related 
entirely to the methods which successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have adopted. For the first time 
this general assent to the uses for which the taxes are 
levied is wanting. The money has been called for by what 
many of us hold to be a premature recourse to a pension 
system which, if adopted at all, should have made part of a 
careful reconstruction of our whole system of poor relief, 
and have been introduced when there was a large surplus 
awaiting disposal. More than this, the demand for 
money to be spent in a way which is not accepted by the 
community at large is put forward as merely a part of a 
larger demand to follow. We are to be subjected to new 
and heavy imposts, not for national defence, not for 
increased expenditure on objects of recognised necessity, 
but for what is vaguely described as social reform. What 
social reform stands for is, indeed, as yet undetermined. 
But Mr. Lloyd George has not left us in doubt that a 
portion, probably a large portion, of the new revenue will 
go to the carrying out of schemes for dealing with un- 
employment. We are asked, that is, to welcome a Budget 
which is certain to increase unemployment by crippling 
private employers in the belief that it will at the same time 
diminish unemployment by State action on a large scale. 
Our readers can hardly need to be told that, in our opinion, 
to do this is to create a certain evil as a means of realising 
a contingent good. Every remedy that has yet been 
proposed for unemployment is of a highly problematical 
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character. Most of them have never been tried; the few 
thst have been tried have usually been failures. The 

ey which is to be devoted to this purpose must come 
from the private employer, because no taxpayer is so poor 
gs not to be a cause of employment to some one, and so 
far as he is forced to provide a fund for schemes of State 
employment, he will have less to lay out on schemes of 
individual employment. The answer to the question 
addressed to the unemployed in the Gospel, “ Why stand ye 
here all the day idle ?” is as significant now as when it was 
first pronounced. “ Because no man hath hired us.” What 
jg wanted to prevent unemployment is more hiring, and 
therefore more hirers. Will any one dare to say that the 
number of hirers will be increased by Mr. Lloyd George's 
Budget ? But if not, how can that Budget reduce 
unemployment. If the money spent on experimental 
cures for unemployment could be raised from any other 
source than the taxes, it would only be wasted. As 
things are, it will be worse than wasted, since it must 
of necessity increase the mischief by depleting the 

kets of the private employer. Demagogic finance is 
twice cursed; it curses him from whom it takes money, 
and him on whom it spends it. 








INFLUENCE. 


VERY man desires to influence others, and perhaps it is 
the universality of the desire which causes the familiar 
elaboration of the ways and means. We hear of men trying 
toestablish a hold upon others by all conceivable methods, 
from intimidation to servility, and from flattery to the 
purchase of popularity at a great price. We suspect that too 
much subtlety here, as in most cases, defeats itself. The 
influence, particularly mental influence, of one man upon 
another is fortunately much less mystical than the influence 
of the stars upon human fate. Men seek to acquire influence 
by wit when they would do better to cultivate honesty, or by 
complexity of ideas when directness would serve them better, 
or by complaisance when all the time the key to the heart 
they would conquer is independence. It has been said that 
only one thing unfailingly gives a speaker the ear of the 
House of Commons, and that is sincerity. It is required that 
he should transparently believe what he says, and say it 
because be holds that it ought to be said. We believe that to 
be on the whole a perfectly accurate statement; but sincerity 
is not, after all, easily tested. It may exist in the most 
dangerous fanatic, and be absent in the amiable philanthropist 
who most earnestly protests it. The very word sincerity 
makes huge assumptions, One rule for influencing others is 
so simple, we believe, that it makes no assumptionsatall. It is 
only necessary for a man who wishes toestablish a domination 
over others to apply himself singly and unremittingly to some 
one matter, and make himself master of that, and that alone. 
He will surely become in due course the despot of many 
minds which are concerned with that one subject. Of course 
if he have sincerity his influence may be a good and lasting 
foree in the world; but, without assuming sincerity, we 
believe that the plainest rule for gaining influence is exclusive 
and rigid application to an idea. Is that possible without 
sincerity? Very rarely, we should think; but conceivably 
it might be so, and we are in search now of the narrowest 
definition which is adequate. A man may come to possess 
great influence by preaching an idea incessantly and having 
at his disposal all the history of that idea, although he under- 
stands little of the hearts of human beings, and is interested 
in them even less. Thus Bacon said that the true composi- 
tion of a counsellor was to be skilful in his master’s business 
rather than in his nature. “Then he is like to advise him, 
and not to feed his humour.” 

Our thoughts bave run in this fashion after reading the 
biographical notices of the late Herr von Holstein, who fora 
generation enjoyed an extraordinary ascendency in the 
German Foreign Office, although outside that office he was 
no more than a name. ‘The Emperor stood for Holstein’s 
policy, yet he had hardly ever seen Holstein. Ambassadors 
desired in vain to see the inventor of German foreign 
policy, for Holstein was content to keep his triumphs to 
himself. So long as he had the power, he was willing that 
others should have the credit. He never paraded himself, 


or publicly took tribute from the world’s ready admiration or | 





curiosity. Observe, then, that Holstein did not gain his 
ends by “ magnetism” or “charm,” or any of those secrets of 
personality which a large part of mankind is searching for 
to-day as eagerly as Cagliostro’s dupes for immortal youth. 
He simply spent laborious days in becoming an exceptionally 
competent official, and in using his official position to insist 
on certain ideas again and again till they soaked into the 
brains of those in the Foreign Office. Many of his colleagues 
were necessarily a shifting population, and even the most 
important figures in the State were vastly junior to Holstein 
in experience and knowledge of the Department. This 
advantage which Holstein had belongs, of course, in a 
measure to the permanent officials of all the Departments 
of State in Constitutional countries, but probably no one in 
modern history has used it to such effect as he did, His 
power was all the more real because it grew imperceptibly, 
and no one could point to a particular coup or act of 
inspiration through which he had arrived at it. The time 
came when he could dictate the whole foreign policy of 
Germany, appoint Ambassadors, and even determine the 
selection of a Chancellor, and yet none could say why or how 
he had such power. He had it, it seems now, solely because 
he gave his whole body, soul, and spirit to one occupation. 
If he suffered from few or no distractions, he was aided by a 
certain characteristic Prussian narrowness which kept bim 
in blinkers, The narrowness of his vision, indeed, ruined 
him in the end, because a moment came when it was necessary 
to read men and history with insight and sympathy; and 
there he failed. But it will always remain a marvel that 
this devoted official, by application and resolution which 
were unaccompanied by real statesmanship, accomplished as 
much as he did. He stuck to his last. He became complete 
master of one trade by steadfastly refusing the invitations to 
become a Jack of all. 

Holstein was originally a disciple of Bismarck, coming into 
contact with that great master of German diplomacy when 
servingasa young man in the Diplomatic Service. In his subse- 
quent career he was the conscience of Caprivi, of Hohenlohe, 
of Marschall, of Richthofen, and of Bilow. Those who 
watched the relations of Bismarck and Holstein when the latter 
was rising to power agree that Holstein did not succeed by 
special brilliance. In 1871 at Versailles Bismarck (as we 
learn from a singularly interesting and well-informed article 
in the Times of Monday, from which we take some facts) 
sometimes used Holstein as a foil to his sallies. Bismarck 
understood his limitations while valuing his abilities. In 
those pregnant times at Versailles, when the German Empire 
leaped into being, as well as at the Berlin Congress of 1878, 
where he was one of the German secretaries, Holstein added 
deep draughts of experience of men and affuirs to what he 
had already learned in the routine movements of the Diplo- 
matic Service. In 1895, when Bismarck fell from power, 
Holstein did not fulfil the expectations of his friends and 
follow his master into the wilderness. For ourselves, we can 
well believe that his work had become so much of a necessity 
and a duty to him that he honestly believed he was preferring 
his country’s cause to a friend’s cause in staying where he 
was. But Bismarck never wholly forgave him. When it was 
remarked to Bismarck during the events before his fall that 
Holstein did not come to his house as formerly, Bismarck 
replied: “He always had a good flair,” as though to say: 
“The rat leaves the sinking ship.” And later, when Holstein 
had an operation for cataract, Bismarck exclaimed brutally: 
“He always had something on bis inner eye.” Bismarck's 
fall signalised a further advance in Holstein’s power. At this 
time a colleague in the German Foreign Office remarked with 
astonishment that “Holstein, who for ten years was taken 
seriously by nobody, now does everything himself.” It was 
quite true. From then till 1906 Holstein was the genius 
—often, we fear, the evil genius—of German foreign policy. 
He worked, as we have suid, in silence and in the comparative 
secrecy of the Foreign Office. To quote from the Times, 
“he did not appear at Court, and there seems to be only one 
occasion upon record when he came into personal contact with 
the present German Emperor. The Emperor had expressed 
a desire to meet the extraordinary man who did so much and 
was so little known. Prince Biilow invited Holstein to dinner, 
and told him that it was to meet his Majesty. ‘ But,’ replied 
Holstein, ‘I don’t believe that I have a dress-coat at present. 
I will try, however, to get one made in time, and, if I can't, 
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pérhaps thé Emperor will take me as I am.’ This was 
repotted to his Majesty, who said that Herr von Holstein 
was to uppéar in any garb he pleased. When the meeting 
took place Holstein was in his usual frock-coat, and the 
Emperor laughingly tapped him on the shoulder and said :— 
‘I see the dress-coat wasn’t ready. It doesn’t matter. I am 
glad to see you at last.’ It is reported that Herr von Holstein 
was afterwards pleased to observe that the Emperor had 
made ‘no bad impression’ upon him.” The extraordinary 
inversion of that last sentence is worth notice. The man who 
thought less of the impression he was making on the Emperor 
than of the impression the Emperor was making on him had, 
indeed, the power of indifference to all the ordinary motives 
which guide diplomatists. 

Holstein fell through political blindness, which was the 
defect of all his strength-giving aloofiess. The policy he 
stood for was that Britain should be persuaded to sympathise 
with German colonial ambitions, while Germany in return 
should arrange British relations with Russia. How dismally 
he failed in the end! By his persecution of France in the 
Moroccan affair he prepared the way for all that he did not 
wish to see accomplished. The various States of Europe were 
thrown into unprecedented groupings in their desire to protect 
themselves from similar treatment, and Britain and Russia 
came together naturally without any need to pay Germany a 
cottiiission for her services. But it is not on Holstein’s fall 
that we would reflect, but on his long and gradual personal 
conquest. His object was a single object. He might have 
said, more or less, in Carteret’s words: “ My business is to 
knock the heads of the Kings of Europe together in order to 
help my own country.” He served his country without once 
looking back, and we venture to believe that he did so sincerely 
according to his lights. Every one will be able to recall 
examples to-day of men who have become real “ influences” 
in the world by devotion to one idea or one line of public 
service Without necessarily being distinguished by any great 
general ability. But one might search for years without 
discovering a more vivid example than Holstein’s career of 
the victory—for this is what it amounts to—of the definite 
mind over a mass of indefinite minds. 





“THE LESSER AFFECTIONS.” 

HE Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, who has worked so 
hard to get better treatment for animals in Italy, bas 
written a fascinating book about “The Place of Animals in 
Human Thought” (T. Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. net). It is a 
book full of miscellaneous information and entertainment, the 
sort of book which makes the reader idly long for Macaulay's 
memory in which to store all the delightful things which 
the author has told and shown him. Stories, quotations, 

comments, and pictures are all alike good. 

“The Stoics,” says Plutarch, “made sensibility towards 
animals a preparation to humanity and compassion because 
the gradually formed habit of the lesser affections is capable 
of leading men very far.” Marcus Aurelius in the same spirit 
coldly exhorts to kindness. “As to animals which have no 
reason ...... do thou, since thou hast reason, and they 
have none, make use of them with a generous and liberal 
spirit.” No doubt the aim of the Stoics in cultivating com- 
passion was the right aim. But the Stoics were terrible prigs. 
Perbaps that is why they never succeeded in persuading their 
adherents to abolish the arena. Mercy, to have any dynamic 
force, must be of the nature of a passion. St. Bernard said 
that if mercy were a sin, he would still commit it. His 
words and those quoted above them throw a bright side- 
light on the essential difference and superficial likeness of the 
Christianity of Christ and the Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius. 
Christianity is a venture and Stoicism a scheme. They 
illustrate the everlasting difference between a faith and 
a theory. 

On the other hand, we must admit that, despite Marcus 
Aurelius, St. Francis, and St. Bernard, if compassion were a 
sin, Imperial Rome and the Church of the Middle Ages might 
both boast their innocence. Our authoress in a most interest- 
ing passage shows the sordid side of that arena over which 
poets have cast a strange heroic light. At Nennig, not far 
from the Imperial city of Tréves, there exists a superb mosaic 
pavement. It was only discovered of recent years, and still 
attracts but few visitors. “The observer of this mosaic 
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perceives ut once that the games wete of tlie natute of 4 
‘variety’ entertdinment.” In the central division, because the 
most important, is shown the gladiatorial fight ; above this j 
hardly less deadly struggle between a mah and a bear, « The 
bear has got the man under him, but is being whip d : 
so that the ‘turn’ may not end too quickly.” To the lett 
there is a fight between a leopard and a wild ass; to the right 
a gladiator who has run his spear through the neck of a mn? 
The last picture shows a replete lion, apparently at pence 
with the world, being led off the stage by aslave. “ Every. 
thing is quiet, orderly, and a model of good mandeecnath 
The custodian of the little museum told me that the (sur. 
prisingly few) visitors to Nennig were in the habit of remark. 
ing of this representation of the Roman Games that it made 
them understand for the first time how the cultivated Rowans 
could endure such sights.” 

A very odd testiniony to man’s fellow-feeling for animals, 
quite apart from pity, is illustrated by thé animal trials 
of the Middle Ages. As early as the ninth century we 
hear of regular trials of inconvetiient or offending animals 
in which great care is taken to keep up an appearance 
of fair play for the defendants. The Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco gives an account of such a trial which took 
place before a certuin Prior in 1370. “The young son 
of a Burgundian swineberd had been killed by three 
sows.” All the members of the herd “were arrested as 
accomplices.” It was pointed out that the mass of the pigs 
were innocent. Justice did not move quickly, and it wis hot 
for years that a settlement was reached. The Duke of 
Burgundy delivered judgment. “Only the three guilty sows 
and one young pig (what had i¢ done ?) were to be exevuted: 
the others were set at liberty, ‘notwithstanding that they had 
seen the death of the boy without defending him.’” The trial 
took so long that bad they all been execiited in the end they 
would have owed years of life to their accusers! 

Sympathy for animals is, however, as the book before us 
amply proves, no product of modern civilisation. Men have 
often forgotten their relationship to the beasts of the field, 
but it was suspected and acknowledged very early. Seandi- 
navian and Persian and Indian literature furnish illustra- 
tions of curiously modern feeling in this respect. The Rig. 
Veda preserves this address to a home-coming bride :—“ Make 
thyself loved for the sake of the children that will come to 
thee; guard this house, be as one with thy husband; may you 
grow old here together. Cast no evil looks, hate not thy 
spouse; be gentle in thought and deed even to the animals of 
this home.” Zoroaster taught that men had duties towards 
the brute creation to be performed as to “God the giver, 
Forgiver, rich in Love.” Their souls, he thought, would live 
again at “the renewal of the world.” Zoroaster could hardly 
limit merey: he believed that “the voice of lim weeping, 
however low, mounts up to the star-lights.” Moses legislated 
for animals, though to the Jew the gulf between the human 
and the brute creation was always wide and evident. The 
Koran yields some sentences suggestive of sympathy, fot 
instance the following :—“ Fear God in these dumb anivials, 
und ride them when they are fit to be rode, aud get off them 
when they are tired.” Again :—‘t There is no beast on earth 
nor bird which flieth with its wings but the same is a people 
like unto you, we have not omitted anything in the Book of 
our decrees ; then unto their Lord sliall they return.” 

Our author reminds us of the charming argtment for 
animals having souls which Lamartine has put into the mouth 
of an old and uneducated maid-servant who is grieving over 
the death of a pet bullfinch. “On dit que les bétes n'ont pas 
lime,” she says. “Je ne veux pas offenser le bon Diéu, mais 
si mon pauvre oiseau n’avait pas d’ime, avec quoi donc 
m’aurait-il tant aimée? Avec les pluines ou avec les pattes, 
peut-¢tre?” Madame de Staél may have had the same 
thought in her mind when she said: “The more I know of 
men the more I like dogs.” 

The writer of this book has with extraordinary self-control 
avoided every temptation to put in foolish or sentimental or 
improbable stories. While emphasising the human side of 
animal nature, and emphasising the fact of its immemorial 
recognition, she never strains the credulity of the average 
man. The following story perbaps touches high-water mark 
in this direction, but it is difficult to disbelieve it on the 
evidence’ given:—“That noble hunter, Major Leveson, told 
a pathetic story of how he witnessed in South Africa 4 
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i between two lions, while the liotiess, palm and prize, 
stood looking on. A bullet laid her low, but the combatants 
were so hotly engaged that neither of them perceived 
what had happened. Then another bullet killed one of them: 
the survivor, after the first moment of surprise as to why his 
foe surrendered, turned round and for the first time saw the 
hunters who were quite near. He seemed about to spring on 
them, when he caught sight of the dead lioness: ‘ With a 
pecaliar whine of recognition, utterly regardless of our 
presence, he strode towards her, licked her face and neck with 
his great rough tongue, and patted her gently with his huge 
paw, as if to awaken her. Finding that she did not respond 
to his caresses, he sat upon his hauncbes like a dog and 
howled most piteously.’..... He had understood the great, 
intolerable fact of death.” 

To come back to the subject of the book. What is the 
Jace of animals in human thought, what was it, and what 
will it be? Whocansay? They have been regarded as stocks 
and stones and as objects of worship, as slaves, as “ little 
brothers,” and as ancestors. Men progress while they remain 
stationary, yet their place is not yet settled. The problem of 
their pain, the pain of these who know neither sin nor salva- 
tin, did not present itself until lately to the world. Now it 
stinds before mankind, an unplumbed source of scepticism 
and distress. The strange thing is that as our sympathies 
widen, the gulf between us and the animals widens also. In 
proportion as we feel for them we cease to feel with them or 
to be of them. 





HEATH FIRES. 

NHE present spring will be long remembered in the South 
of England for the number and the persistency of the 
fires whieh have blackened its heaths and commons. Only a 
few out of many, of course, have been reported in the news- 
papers, and possibly in the North and the Midlands there 
have been fires equal in extent to those which have devastated 
the open spaces of Hampshire and Surrey. But in Southern 
England, where the houses and gardens stand closer 
together than in the North, there is a danger to property, 
aud even to human life, which is absent in mary wilder 
parts of the country. Properly arranged heather-burning 
is part of the science of management of a grouse-moor; 
but in the South there is not the same need of keeping 
up @ perpetual supply of young heather-shoots, and when 
Surrey heather is burned, it has generally caught fire by 
accident. Oertainly it is only on rare occasions that 
gorse and heather are deliberately fired in the neighbour- 
hood of houses. Here and there, of course, a miscliievous 
set of boys may perhaps set a match to a dry furze-bush, and 
be frightened at a fire which they cannot put out; but, as a 
ree, when there are a number of heath fires following one 
after another, and the local newspaper correspondents hint 
incendiarism, it is as well to look up the weather reports and 
seé when tne last rain fell and whether there has been a 
dry wind blowing. This year, for instance, when the majority 
of the heath fires occurred there had been hardly a shower of 
rain for three weeks, and most of that time there was an East 
wind blowing. The sap had not mounted into the under- 
growth; the birches were only shaking out buds after the 
catkins; the bracken, which holds rain with every frond, bad 
not grown high enough to choke a rising flame. It is just 
under those conditions, in any year, that fire on a heath or 
common would spread as if Samson’s foxes were running 
throngh the heather. Probably all that has happened this 

year is that the heather has been dryer than usual. 

However, that will not convince everybody, and according 
to sone of the reports there is actual evidence in the hands 
of the police that one of the biggest and most dangerous fires 
was the deliberate work of a gang. It is said, though on what 
authority we do not know, that in the case of the fire near 
Eversley, in Hampshire, which nearly destroyed Bramshill 
Park; there is evidence, in the shape of slow-matches, time- 
fuses, and so on, to show that the heath was simultaneously 
fired in four or five places. Still, as other reports assert that 
both the civil and military police believe that the fire was 
caused. by lighted matches carelessly thrown away, the story 
of the incendiaries may perhaps be laid aside till the 
evidence is found to be certain. The present writer a few 
days ago, in the case of a number of heath fires which 





occutred in succession On 4 Conmimon in Surrey, ttied to 
investigate all the possible causes on the spot. There was 
the usual rumour of deliberately planned conflagrations, due, 
it was said in this case, to the refusal of the District Council 
to break up a certain part of the common into allotments. 
Why the Council should have been requested to break up the 
common was not clear, for there is plenty of other available 
land for allotments, and the common is one of the beauties of 
the neighbourhood. Still, on trying to run the story to its 
source, the conclusion in nearly every case was the same. 
“They think” it must have been some one smoking; in one 
case “they do say” that it was done for spite,—but who could 
have done it, or when, or how remains as obscure as ever. 
One point emerges always, and that is tlie desire to catch the 
incendiary, if there is an incendiary, actually at his work. He 
would have a poot chance. It isa queerly impressive fact that 
there is almost nothing in the whole scale of crime which 
arouses deeper fury than the crime of arson. It stirs the 
most dangerous, the most determined, and perhaps the most 
human of passions. The hatred of the incendiary springs 
from almost the deepest roots of all. He is the human beast 
in a form so plain that there can be no arguing about him, 
he cannot expect any other sentence from the mob but one, 
and that is “A la lanterne!” His crime is all that is wanton, 
all that is cruel; he kills indiscriminately, and what he kills 
he tortures first. He is most openly and avowedly the enemy, 
when his direct threat is against human life, when he fires 
buildings ; but the man who could deliberately and wantonly 
set fire to a common of gorse in flower could set fire to any- 
thing. Fortunately, it has yet to be proved that, at all events 
as regards these particular fires in Hampshire and Surrey, the 
heath incendiary has any real existence. 

To stand on one of these burnt and blackened commons is 
to come as near to utter desolation as can be imagined in the 
open spaces of Southern England. There is nowhere the 
tiniest force of driving sap, of the promise of flower, of that 
lowest pulse of the minutest creatures of the undergrowth 
which yet adds a sense of vitality to the dreariest days of 
winter and sleep in fields and woods. It is not so much a 
feeling of absence of life as of a negation, an impossibility of 
living. In the dust of grasses which the flame has sent at a 
touch from living green to filaments of the thinness of charred 
cotton; in the flaked, writhen stems of gorse, the brittle twigs 
of broom, the powder of heather and bracken, and the piled, 
flattened prickles of hollow furze-bushes and brambles, there 
is no hint or hope of sustenance for any living creature. 
The very smell of the place is of death; not the smell 
of green branches burnt because they must be cut from 
the tree, of weeds set on a bonfire to rid the soil of 
cumbering growth. The smell of a bonfire is one of 
the good smells of the country and the garden; there 
is a richness somewhere in the wet, vaporous smoke, in 
the greedy crackle of drying, sappy wood and weeds, that 
belongs to hard work and deep digging and promise of 
crops. But the smell of a charred common is something 
different; there is a knowledge somewhere of life needlessly 
destroyed, of blossoms which should still be seen, of death 
which bas come to fleeing creatures; and on a broad stretch 
of burnt heath only those who have watched a common at the 
height of its pulse in the spring and summer can guess a 
quarter of the life that has vanished. They realise something 
of the loss who have waited in some open and windy space 
through an April morning to catch the first notes of the 
returning migrant birds, and then come back in May to the 
same spot and find it a waste of cliarred gorse-stems; a 
crumble of grey powder for what was springing grass, and 
all hope of nesting birds destroyed, not for one season only, 
but for years, until rain and sun and frost have spread a layer 
of humus for new seedlings to root in. The destruction of 
bird and insect life in the spread of a big heath fire in May 
must be prodigious. All the birds are nesting, and besides 
the loss of the nests, the proportion of the parent birds killed 
must be very large indeed. The merest touch of flame 
on a bird’s feathers is enough, and flame in a wind moves 
fast. The whole insect life, wherever the fire moves, 
perishes in a flash. All the moths and butterflies whose 
caterpillars and chrysalises are harboured in the lowly 
undergrowths and grasses end their cycle; there could be no 
completer havoc in the ashes of a voleano. But the fire 
has its own eccentricities, too; and here and there, in the 
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strangest, most haphazard fashion, you will find little oases 
and paths untouched by its breath; the wind must have 
shifted for a few minutes, perhaps, and blown the flame 
aside ; there is a birch-sapling left green, a patch of grass, a 
blossoming bough. There is no completer contrast, unless it 
is the call of the cuckoo beyond that desert of charcoal, than 
the clustered blossom of crab-apple pink and white on the 
edges of acres of desolate black. One quaint revelation the 
fire leaves behind it. You would not believe, in the wildest 
and most sequestered places of what was once fern and 
heather, how many broken bottles go to a few square rods of 
English common. 

Near a railway, a spark from an engine may set fire to a 
mile of common; and engine-sparks and dropped matches no 
doubt account for the great majority of heath fires in any 
dry spring. But the broken bottles suggest a theory which 
is worth a moment's thought, perhaps a little experiment. 
Might it not be possible for the sun's rays to be focussed 
through some fragment, or some chance superposition of 
convex and concave surfaces of glass, so as to form a burning- 
glass with which the sun at a certain angle would call a flame 
out of the grass-bents below it? The writer has known a 
case of a cretonne curtain set in flames by the focussing of 
the sun’s rays through a glass water-bottle standing on a 
window-sill. Why should not the same chance firing happen 
onan opencommon ? It might pass an idle hour on a day 
of hot sun to experiment with broken glass to see whether 
such a burning-glass could be constructed. That would add 
a new theory to account for heath fires; perhaps it might 
give employment to a worthy pensioner or two as chiffonniers. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PASSING OF THE TURK. 


(To tue Eprror or tre “ Srecratror.”] 
S1r,—Abd-ul-Hamid the autocrat has fallen. Young Turkey 
is victorious and jubilant. We wish her well. Sincerely do 
we hope that she may overcome the lions in her patb. But 
she holds in her hands a Pandora's box of troubles, and there 
are some who have been peering into it and can see no trace 
of Hope amongst the medley. 

Often has a people wrested liberty from its rulers, and nine 
months ago the Turks won theirs from Abd-ul-Hamid. But 
since then Young Turkey has lived in terror lest she should 
lose her new-won freedom, and we have had the strange 
spectacle, surely new in the world’s history, of a small, if 
educated, minority busy in forcing a Parliament and a Con- 
stitution upon the great mass of a people who are indifferent, 
or, maybe, hostile, to the change. Yet so it is. For the 
moment we have but exchanged one absolute rule for 
another. That of the Sultan has passed, that of the 
Army takes its place. The new power is orderly. It 
is animated by good intentions. It wishes to consolidate 
Constitutional government and Parliamentary institutions. 
But none the less it is absolute, and tolerates no opposition 
to its will. 

The ideals of the new power have all our sympathy. Its 
leaders dream of a new Turkey, a grand Ottoman Empire, 
restored to its ancient glories and vivified by liberty. Can 
they achieve the task ? 

The direction of the revolution has, it is true, been in 
Turkish bands; but the real forces that bave, I will not say 
produced it, but those that have sustained it, are not of 
Turkish origin. The revolution has destroyed not only an 
autocratic ruler, but at the same time an ancient Govern- 
ment. Little as the leaders think it, I believe that they have 
shattered the foundations of Turkish Empire. Hitherto the 
Tark of Asia has ruled in Europe. Henceforth the Young 
Turk in Europe, full of Western ideas, seeks to govern the 
Oriental Turk in Asia. Some Young Turk leaders who know 
that the Turk in Asia is not fit for free government are under 
the illusion that they can rule him as the English rule in 
India. I believe that any snch experiment is doomed to 
failure. Vain is it for the Young Turks to dream of a 
rejuvenated Turkish Empire. The foundations of Otto- 


man rule in Europe have been sapped, and in a few years’ | 


time the Turk must Jeave to other hands the sbaping of the 
future destinies of European Turkey. 
W bat that future will be it needs a bold prophet to foretell 





I fear that the road to it will be a bloody one. The Turk can 
never really fuse with Greek or Bulgar; and how can 
Macedonia hope for peace with Bulgaria and Greece and 
Servia all aspiring to territorial expansion at the expense of 
Turkey ? It is too late now to think of creating a big 
Bulgaria with ort upon the Medit ; i 

garia with a p po e Mediterranean; but give the 
people of Macedonia real autonomy, and it might well be that 
they would in time compose their political dissensions, and 
that Macedonia, as the youngest of the Balkan States, might 
work out its salvation on peaceful lines. Andif the jealousies 
of Europe withhold Constantinople as its capital, the city of 
Constantine might become a great free city protected by the 
Powers, 

Such a forecast of the future may appear fantastic, I 
know there exists a strong opinion that Young Turkey, 
having thrown off the incubus of an evil ruler, will show 
a capacity for modern civilisation that will astonish the 
world. I would that such might be the case, but I do not 
believe it. The Turk was a soldier and a conqueror. He 
was a brave man, and had vigorous rulers. But he conquered 
more through the weakness and dissensions of his enemies 
than by his own talents. Since his arrival in Europe he has 
ruled as a conqueror; but the brains wherewith he ruled were 
the brains of his conquered Christian subjects, of alien 
servants, or at best of Arabs and Albanians, who, although 
they were Moslems, never became Turks. Albania has 
always claimed a semi-independence. Many parts of Arabia 
have never yet been conquered. And even in Syria there 
is no love lost between Turk and Arab, The Turk has 
assimilated little good from the civilisation of Western 
Europe; be has shown no aptitude for commerce. It was 
not the Turkish people who clumoured for a Constitution, 
but a handful of enlightened Turks who believed that only 
with a Constitution was there hope that the Ottoman Empire 
might be preserved. 

Abd-ul-Hamid by his insane system of espionage, by his 
restraint on personal liberty, and by his failure to pay his 
troops, more even than by bis general misgovernment, paved 
the way for the reformers. But Abd-ul-Hamid had the 
instinct that Europe must at all costs be kept at arm's 
length, and from the point of view of the Turk I believe that 
he was right. The Constitution was acclaimed with shouts of 
enthusiasm, but who will pretend that the Turkish populace 
knew or knows what lies in its ap? It gave them a personal 
liberty that they had long been strangers to,—for that they 
were thankful. It gave them the right, as many chose to 
believe, of refusing to pay their taxes. But when they find 
that their taxes will be greater than before, and that the 
Rayas, their Christian fellow-subjects, are to have all the 
rights and liberties of the Moslem, can it be expected that the 
Turk will love the Constitution? The Turk is not fanatical. 
He is very tolerant. But of one thing he is quite convinced, 
—the Raya is an inferior being, and it admits of no discussion 
that he must keep his place. 

The Constitutionalists are pledged to the doctrine of full 
political equality for all Ottoman subjects, and already this 
new doctrine has given rise to trouble. I call it new advisedly 
although in theory and law all Ottoman subjects have long 
been equal. But hitherto in defiance of law and theory no 
Christians have been enrolled as soldiers. The Christian has 
paid a heavy capitation-tax in lieu of service. Maybe he had 
no wish to serve, but certainly he had no choice. Now, how- 
ever, he has the obligation or the right to serve, call it as you 
will. The Armenians have claimed the right. Pretence has 
been made that this year it is impossible to make proper 
arrangements for the change. The Armenians have declared 
that they insist upon their right, that they are willing to 
serve, and will pay no capitation-tax. There can be no doubt 
that this provision for arming the Christians is most 
unpopular with the Moslem world, and I have little doubt 
that it is one of the main causes that have led to the 
deplorable massacres in Cilicia. 

While we in Constantinople rejoice over the downfall of a 
tyrant, and the triumph of a Constitution which guarantees 
equal rights to every Turkish subject, Adana lies in smoking 
ruins, and the Moslems of Asia Minor are engaged in the 
more congenial task of murdering their fellow-subjects, not, 
indeed, because they are of an alien faith, but because, being 
Christians, they aspire to the same liberties as their Moslem 
masters.—I am, Sir, &c., GotpEn Hoey. 
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— 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND GREEK HOPES. 
[To Tux Eprror or tux “ Srecratos.”) 

§re,—There can be no lasting settlement at Constantinople 
without some satisfaction of Greek hopes, and, as its con- 
sequence, Greek acquiescence in the Constitution. Now the 
first word to write down in this connexion must be,—the 
Greek Church. Not, indeed, that Greek hopes centre in 
things spiritual, or even ecclesiastical. To the Greeks in the 
Ottoman Empire their Church stands for something very 
different from union with their co-religionists. For the 
great mass of these—within the Orthodox fold, but under 
the Russian eagle—is their political nightmare. But notwith- 
standing this, the Greek Patriarchate is their centre, not the 
Gieek Kingdom. ‘hat is the first point to grasp if we would 
understand this one latent yet potent factor in the future of 
the Near East,—the aspirations of a race which, whatever 
discipline it may have to undergo, must some day emerge by 
force of its innate intelligence on the top of the tide. This 
centring of Greek hopes in the Church as the flag of their 
race and in the Patriarchate of Constantinople as its standard 
is, of course, in the first place a thing of historizal tradition. 
Their Church was the one thing which survived the conquest. 
And the conqueror, for his own reasons, left the Patriarchate 
some of its old political power over his new subjects. This 
power has survived till to-day in the form of those privileges 
which the Young Turk holds to be abrogated by the spirit of 
the Constitution, yet to which the Greeks cling naturally 
enough, as still the palladium of their nationality. 

Now it is this existence of a racial nucleus in the privileges 
of the Patriarchate which the Young Turk resents, and which 
the Greek values so highly. The Ottoman Greek is perfectly 
conscious that the Greek Kingdom is not a nucleus for 
his racial aspirations, Assuming that the Kingdom could 
appropriate all Greek lands in Europe up to the walls of 
Constantinople, this would still leave half the Greek popu- 
lation in the Empire under Turkish domination, and exposed, 
should this ultimately collapse, to the aggression of another 
Power. Taking, then, these facts into consideration, the far- 
seeing Ottoman Greek claims to be honestly, however selfishly, 
more interested in his chances under the Ottoman Con- 
stitution than in any hope of incorporation in a purely 
Greek system. Is there any such larger prospect before him ? 
That is the question. At present the Ottoman Greek’s 
answer is briefly this,—that the present manipulation of the 
Constitution by the Young Turks denies him any such larger 
prospect, and withholds from him his just stake in the future 
of theircommon country. The elections—both for Parliament 
and in the municipality of Pera (which tested his civic strength 
in the capital)—bave made that fact clear to him, so far as 
electoral representation goes. There is no need to discuss the 
cause or distribute the blame. The fact is admitted by the 
Young Turk, though he lays the blame on the Greek himself. 
Broadly speaking, the Greek sought to ally himself with his 
fellow-Uhristian (chiefly the Armenian), and the alliance 
failed. The Armenian went over to the Turk. The fellow- 
Christian has thrown himself into the hands of the stronger 
power. This may not have been sound policy (Machiavelli 
would have condemned it), but it was certainly human nature. 
The Greek looked, it is true, to other things as well as 
electoral representation. He hoped for a recognition of his 
better men in the administration of the country. With the 
exception of an honest but not a brilliant man as the late 
Minister of Mines, and the elevation of another compatriot, 
Mavrogenni, to the Senate, he has met with no recognition of 
his ability and of his stuke in the new régime. The 
Patriarchate is ignored. The Kingdom is suspect. The best 
Greek elements are excluded on account of their strength. 
Now be it understood that the Greek on his side does not 
dispute the claims of the authors of the Constitution to a 
predominance in the partnership of the Constitution. But if 
numbers, intelligence, and wealth are to be taken into account 
at all under the Constitution, then the Greek holds, and 
justly holds, that he has a clear claim to redress. Com- 
mercially and intellectually, his stake in the country is 
second to none. The Greeks have a population which 
is certainly one-third, probably nearer one-half, of the 
Tarkish element; and this population is more or less 
concentrated round the capital and in possession of some 





feature in their position is, of course, their exclusion from all 
share in its military organisation. At present this crucial 
point hardly comes within the range of practical politics, 
though the principle that military service must ultimately 
come with civil privileges is fully recognised by the Greeks 
themselves. To place Greek soldiers in Turkish barracks, or 
to place Turkish officers in command of Greek soldiers, would 
be impossible as things are between them. Greek sailors in 
Turkish ships are inconceivable. The urgent need of the 
moment is the making of better blood between the two races. 
On the one side stands the masterful Turk, on the other side 
stands the irascible Greek. As yet the Constitution has only 
succeeded in intensifying instead of allaying their racial 
antipathy. A violent Greek Press, impatient of its impotence, 
and apt to mistake license for liberty, has exasperated the 
Government, which will be less inclined than ever to brook 
any criticism. The Greek is nothing if not critical, always 
ready to confuse statesmanship with demonstrations. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that Greek journalism 
represents Greek common-sense. The Greek Press has been 
as indiscreet towards its own chiefs as towards the Govern- 
ment. The Greek réle is always to be in opposition. This 
wordy war might at any time lead to blows. And if Greek 
hopes are ever to be realised, this tendency must be checked. 
But a merely negative attitude of abstinence from provocation 
will not suffice on either side. The Greeks must resolve to 
avoid even the appearance of evil. Their negative attitude in 
the capital during the last crisis was natural; but it con- 
trasted unfavourably with that of the Armenians, who realise, 
in common with the more enlightened among the Greeks 
themselves, that to work for the Constitution is as patriotic as 
it is politic. The crisis and its outcome have demonstrated 
that outside of the Constitution there is no salvation for any 
party in the State. And while we must earnestly hope that 
the Young Turks may devote themselves to it in the spirit as 
in the letter, it is certain that Greek hopes must centre there 
to attain any measure of success.—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 

P.S.—It is pleasing to record that the morrow of the latest 
crisis has already witnessed a tendency on both sides to pull 
together better. The Turks have recognised the Greek 
element in their new Cabinet. The Patriarch has con- 
gratulated the Greek Volunteers who marched for the 
Constitution. And the Greek Press seems to be modera- 
ting its tone. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To rus Eprror or tas “ Sercraror.”’} 
S1r,—I have read with great interest the letter of Mr. John 
Owens in your last issue. Of its moderation and courtesy 
I will only say, O si sic omnia! I feel some sympathy for 
his contention. The statistics compiled for the Royal 
Commission by the various religious denominations have, 
I assume, been submitted in good faith, and I doubt the 
fairness and the wisdom of trying to discredit them. 
Discrepancies there may have been between the Noncon- 
formist Year-books and the compilations of the Evidence 
Committee presided over by Sir Herbert Roberts. Similar 
discrepancies were alleged to exist between the records of 
the Church of England Year-book and the evidence com- 
piled by the four dioceses. I dare say also it is true that John 
Jones, the Calvinist, was shown under cross-examination to 
have accidentally counted the same man twice. It may also be 
true that John Jones, the Churchman, under the stress of cross- 
examination, may have been proved to be vague and unreliable. 
Making full allowance for these natural lapses, I think it 
will be our wisdom to take the figures as they stand. If, 
however, statistics are in this controversy to be articulus 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae, then we must insist upon an 
official Parliamentary Census. While I am prepared to 
accept the figures as they stand, I claim the right to criticise 
their comparative value and significance. For example, the 
Nonconformist Sunday-school occupies in importance and 
numbers a different position among Nonconformists from that 
which the Sunday-school occupies in the Church. The same 
remark applies to the Nonconformist member and the Church 





of the most valuable sites in the Empire. The most striking | communicant. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists gave in 
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1907 the total number of their members as 189,164, and of 
their hearers or adherents as $43,757, not quite two and a 
half times the number of members. “ Adherent” or “hearer” 
is defined as including every man, woman, child, and 
infant that can be regarded as belonging to the denomi- 
nation. Deducting, therefore, from this total children and 
infants, it is clear that the number of adult adherents 
left is comparatively small. The number of Church com- 
municants is 193,000. It is my belief that the number of 
those who would enter themselves as Church-people would be 
at least four times this number. 

I have not, however, ventured to trespass on the hospitality 
of your columns in order to indulge in statistical com- 
pilations and conjectures, to which I do not attach supreme 
importance. I do, however, regard the speeches of the 
Bishops of Birmingham and Southwark as _ supremely 
important and ominous. The Bishop of Birmingham, with 
courage albeit with a note of sadness, declared clearly 
for disestablishment, and for some measure of disendow- 
ment for the whole Church of England. The Bishop of 
Southwark, while sympathetically regarding the arguments 
adduced for this declaration, did not, it is true, vote against 
the resolution in Convocation, but his support did not go much 
beyond the position of “as at present advised.” I do not 
presume to deal with the arguments of the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, or to discuss his general attitude on the questions of 
disestablishment and education. To those who have followed 
closely his utterances in recent years it is clear that he repre- 
sents a rising stream of tendency in the English Church ; but, 
unless I am gravely mistaken, it is a stream of tendency which 
is more likely to fall into the Tiber than into the Thames. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. ASAPH. 

The Palace, St. Asaph. 


{To THe Eptron or tue “Sexcratror.”] 

Srr,—In your comment on my letter on the above subject 
which appeared in your last week’s issue you state that my 
letter in no way met certain allegations of the Bishop of 
St. David's on the question of Nonconformist statistics which 
appeared in the Times of April 24th. The Bishop's allega- 
tions, however (relating as they do to only one of the three 
points on which I ventured to correct the Spectator), do not 
affect the question of the substantial accuracy of the statistics 
furnished to the Commission on the authority of each 
denomination. Certain discrepancies between their figures 
and those collected on a different basis by different witnesses 
were inevitable; and the evidence tendered on behalf of the 
Established Church has not been free from similar, if not 
greater, inaccuracies. It was found, for instance, before the 
Commission that in certain areas communicants of that 
Church had been twice counted; and in the Jimes of the 
6th inst. the Bishop of St. Asaph corrects certain state- 
ments made by the Bishop of St. David’s as to the per- 
centage of increase in confirmations in the period 1887 to 
1907. But, as a Nonconformist, I would not regard such 
discrepancies as invalidating the general accuracy of the 
statistics of the Established Church. Are the Noncon- 
formists not entitled to the same measure of toleration 
from the Established Church, and especially from a journal 
of the Spectator’s status P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chester. JOHN OWENS. 





THE BREAKDOWN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
(to tus Eprron or Tis “SPprcratror.”| 
Srr,—I have not forgotten your article of July 25th last 
under the above heading: what is now passing drives it home. 
Without further preface, the corner-stone of the fabric of the 
British Empire is British naval supremacy; instance the 
Kruger telegram and the Boer War. England and her 
Empire never stood in greater need of an efficient second 
Chamber than they do now. Last year the British Govern- 
ment were fully aware of circumstances abroad requiring 
large naval expenditure on our part, and this probably for 
some years, and further pointing to the contingency of inter- 
national disturbance before long. The British Government 
of the “ masses,” with Mr. Asquith’s statesmanship to lead it, 
gave the second place to the Empire and its apparent require- 
ments, as it could not contemplate postponing for an hour 
embarking on an entirely new scheme of social reform— 
old-uge pensions—involving large expenditure of un unknown 





amount and totally unprovided for. And this, moreover with 
a Royal Commission about to report on the whole subject to 
be known in future as “Public Assistance.” The immediate 
result of this “impetuous” statesmanship is a little item of 
nine millions for the current year to be raised somehow. And 
how is this effected? By a very ill-timed appropriation of 
our financial war resources,—viz., the Sinking Funds and 
heavy war taxation. To do what? To supply an undal 

limited remedy for one of the several causes of want and af 
of assistance, public or private. What is the use of a pension 
at seventy with the many years of old-age invalidity prior to 
seventy? This nine millions, plus the expense of special staff 
of officials, &c., is an apt illustration of the “ impetuosity ” 
the “checking” of which your article mentions as a function 
of the second Chamber,—not fulfilled on this occasion. The 
past cannot be recalled, but it may draw attention to the 
importance of all the three parts of the British Constitution, 
and this in the interests of all the “people” of England.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Cuetwynp, 

25 Elvaston Place. 





THE INCOME-TAX PAID BY THE AGRICULTURAL 
LANDLORD. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTator.””] 

Srr,—I should like to point out how unfairly the Income-tay 
is assessed on agricultural landlords, and that this unfair 
assessment is a direct encouragement to landlords to reduce 
expenditure on their properties to a minimum. I find that, 
on a small property, I have been paying Income-tax on several 
hundred pounds per annum more than I have ever been 
receiving from my estate. Towards the repairs and upkeep 
of an estate we are allowed to deduct one-eighth off the gross 
rent-roll, but I think all practical men will agree with me that 
it costs at least one-fourth of the gross rent-roll to keep the 
farm buildings, houses, cottages, drains, fences, water-supply, 
and roads in average working order. Anyhow, that has been 
my experience. I manage the estate myself, and conduct 
everything on the strictest business principles. Each yeur, 
in addition to the necessary repairs, I gradually improve and 
modernise the farmhouses, buildings, and cottages, but I am 
guilty of no extravagance either in my own personal life or 
the management of my estate. In addition to one-fourth 
allowed off for necessary repairs, there should be allowed all 
legitimate sums spent on improving and modernising existing 
buildings, which work is absolutely necessary if the rent- 
roll of the estate is to be kept up. In order to retain 
the interest and happiness of living on my own estate, 
and of entering into the lives and welfare of those living 
on it, and in order to have the privilege of living in 
this honestly governed country, and doing what I can to 
further the best interests of British agriculture, I am prepared 
to pay, honestly and straightforwardly, my share of taxation; 
but I do protest against being penalised for keeping my estate 
in decent working order by having to pay Income-tax on 
moneys which I do not receive. In my experience of other 
nationalities it has always struck me that there is one 
characteristic which the English people possess in a pre 
eminent degree, and that is the characteristic of fairness. 
They like to play the game fair. Therefore I appeal to all 
fair-minded electors and politicians of every creed of political 
thought to see that the game is played fair towards the 
agricultural interests, and to see that encouragement, and not 
discouragement, is given to landlords who, by developing 
and improving their properties, are helping the land to give 
a higher return, and are thereby adding to the national wealth. 
The greater the return from the land, the larger the number 
of families who can find employment at decent wages, and tle 
more money would there be to circulate amidst the local 
mechanics and tradespeople. My books and accounts are 
open to inspection, and if Mr. Lloyd George will send down a 
public official, I will place everything in front of him. My 
estate is specially favoured as regards quality of land, market, 
aspect, buildings, roads, and water-supply, and the farming of 
the estate is certainly above the average. What must be the 
financial position of estates where these conditions conducive 
to profitable farming are not so favourable I hardly dare to 
think.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. BucHAnay. 

Hales, Market Drayton. 

[The landlord has a grand name, but he is, in reality, a 
niin who lets out a certain commodity—land—on hire, just as 
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other men Jet out cabs or motor-cars. These bave to be kept 
in repair, and if those who let them out. are well enough off to 
pe Income-tax, they deduct the sums spent on repairs before 
they arrive at the profits of their business which must be 
returned for Income-tax. Why should landlords not deduct 
what they spend on repairs? Without such repairs they 
cannot let their farms any more than a man can let out an 
unrepaired motor-ear. We suppose the gross unfairness to 
the owners of land has arisen from the plan of collecting the 
tax at the source ; but that is no excuse for continuing to 

rpetrate a gross injustice. In Pitt’s day repairs were not 
the terrible item they now are.—Ep. Spectator. } 








THE BUDGET AND THE INCOME-TAX. 
(To tue Epiror or tae “Sprrctaror.”’} 

Srr,—The most serious result of the falling off in the national 
revenue last year, and of the heavy increase of taxation 
proposed in this year’s Budget, is the impression produced 
on the general public, which is, I see, shared by the Prime 
Minister, that the system of finance which has obtained in 
this country for the last fifty years has broken down, and 
must be assisted or replaced either by the plan of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of heavy taxes on capital value, 
or by the Tariff Reform plan of duties on a large number of 
imported articles. 

May Lask.the courtesy of your columns, which have been 
so consistent in their defence of careful finance, to point out 
that the difficulty is purely fictitious, and is due entirely to 
the graduation of the Income-tax ? 

Our present principles of finance were established by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone half-a-century ago, and their 
main point is the concentration of the indirect taxes on a small 
number of articles of very general and Jarge consumption, the 
character of which is such as to enable equal Excise and 
Custom Duties to be levied on them so as to ensure the whole 
sum paid by the consumers being received by the Exchequer. 
This results in the least possible disturbance of trade, internal 
and external, and the maximum contribution to the revenue. 
These taxes do not provide a complete system of finance for 
two reasons. First, they are largely per capita, while the 
services rendered by Government are partly per capita and 
partly in proportion to income. Secondly, their produce is 
rather more dependent on the immediate condition of the 
country than on the necessities of the Government. A 
contriLution is due in proportion to income, and a reserve is 
required for contingencies. These two objects Sir Robert 
Peel met by the Income-tax—a general tax on all incomes 
large enough to pay the cost of collection—and if the prin- 
ciples which he established, and Mr. Gladstone followed, had 
been maintained no difficulty would have arisen. 

Since Mr. Gladstone’s last Chancellorship, one Chancellor 
after another (I make no distinction of party, for all have 
been equally to blame) has been gradually injuring what was 
truly called the great “engine of finance” by the introduction 
of the principle of graduation, the speciousness of which is 
obvious, the honesty doubtful, and the mischief undoubted. 

The Income-tax last year, if no graduation had existed, 
would have stood below 8d. in the pound instead of at 1s.,— 
to be exact, at 783d. This year one of the most serious 
depressions of trade of modern times has diminished the 
revenues of all countries, our own included. We are further 
faced with heavy expenses for old-age pensions, largely 
increased by the discovery of the abnormal longevity of the 
Irish people; with a bitter competition with neighbouring 
nations as to our relative power of building expensive battle- 
ships; with a change in the habit of the people causing a 
falling off of the yield of the Excise; and with a Government 
and House of Commons which select this period of strain as a 
suitable time for road improvements and speculative planting, 
and various costly experiments of that kind. With all 
these disadvantages, so wonderful is the growth of wealth 
in this country, so great was the engine of finance we 
possessed in our Income-tax, that if Sir Robert Peel's and 
Mr. Gladstone's arrangements had not been tampered with, 
ls. in the pound, with no super-taxes or additions, would 
have paid all expenses, provided for all deficiencies on other 
sources of revenue, paid off ten millions of Debt, and given a 


On the moral effect abroad of the ease with which we should 
have been shown to bear the extra burden thrown on us by 
the folly of other nations in attempting to compete with us 
in naval construction I need notenlarge. The effect on credit 
and enterprise in this country of a simple, straightforward, 
honest system of finance would go far to end our present 
depression. The Free-trade finance that the great Chancellors 
of the last reign established has not broken down; it is the 
encroachments on it that have caused all the difficulty, and 
the sooner we return to the simple system of taxation that 
they established the better it will be for the credit, the prestige, 
and the prosperity of this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooks's Club. C. H. Segtry. 











TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 
[To tae Eprrok or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In connexion with the Budget proposals, it may be of 
interest to quote from a Memorandum prepared for the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation by Mr. Harper, assistant- 
valuer to the London County Council, 

Mr. Harper explained that until land becomes ripe for 
building it would inflict hardship to assess it upon any greater 
value than the annual revenue which, at the time of valuation, 
it is capable of yielding. Such land is often called accom- 
modation land, and is used as pleasure-grounds, cricket-fields, 
and tennis-lawns, or sometimes as market-gardens and for 
agricultural purposes. The reasonable rent for such land, 
taking one year with another, less a fair percentage on the 
capital outlay for such temporary improvements as cricket 
pavilions, would be a fair basis for assessment. It is true that 
such land possesses a capital value greater in proportion to 
the annual revenue derived from it than usual. This propor- 
tion is greater or less according to the length of time likely to 
elapse before the land becomes absolutely ripe for building ; 
and the extra capital value represents the equivalent in 
present money of a future annual value not now realisable. 
It does not seem practicable to use both annual value and 
capital value as bases of assessment for the same tax; and 
unless the former is to be wholly dropped there would be grave 
danger in adopting the latter in any special case :— 

“ Assume, for the sake of argument, that an acre of land is 
expected to yield, 20 years hence, a ground rent of £100 per 
annum. Its present capital value would be about £800, though it 
might not be yielding a higher rent than £5 per annum. Taking 
4 per cent. on capital value would give an assessment of £32, or 
£27 per annum more than the land could yield under existing 
conditions. And as the £100 per annum would, when it arose, be 
liable to the tax, any charge upon the £32 assessment could only 
fall, by anticipation, upon the same revenue, which would thus 
be taxed twice over.” 

It is difficult to reconcile Mr. Harper’s objections to a tax on 
capital values with his evidence in favour of taxing site values 
in towns, the site value being “the annual equivalent of the 
capital value which the site would fetch as a cleared site at 
Tokenhouse Yard.” The “annual equivalent” is merely a 
percentage. However, he shows the absurdity of taxing un- 
covered land on the outskirts. A tax of a halfpenny in the 
pound on the capital value does not seem much, but in the 
example given by Mr. Harper of land valued at £800, it would 
mean £1 13s. 4d. per annum out of a rent of £5,—an Income- 
tax of £33 6s. 8d. per cent. On the other hand, the land 
would not be worth £800 after the tax, and no one could 
possibly guess what the land would be worth. In towns 
building sometimes goes on toa certain point, and then you 
find tracts of land not built on, while just beyond houses may 
be found. By going a few yards further people get out of the 
area of urban rates. But before this happened most people 
would have thought the nearer land the more valuable and 
more “ripe for building.” Even under the conditions rebus sic 
stantibus any valuation would be rather a guess, but with a 
proposed tax of £33 6s. 8d. per cent. of the annual rent as a 
beginning, it is plain that no one could put a fair value on the 
land. However much the owner of such land might want to 
sell or lease it, no ove would take it unless he had a firm order 
for a certain number of houses. The speculative builders’ 
business is usually regarded as risky even under present 
conditions, and they would probably decline to take the risks 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN SMITH. 


P.S.—<As to tle tax on minerals, who would be taxed in the 





handsome surplus to the Exebequer without any increase of 
taxation on spirits, or beer, or tobacco, or land, or licenses. 





case of copyhold land? 
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LAND VALUES AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To rux Eprron or Tux “SeucraTon.”]) 
S1r,—In the article on “Land Values” in the Spectator of 
the 8th inst. an imaginary case is cited which so nearly 
resembles a real one I know of that I hope you will find a 
place in your columns for this letter. In the case I am 
thinking of the facts are roughly as follows. Two persons 
own jointly some fifty acres or so of land about two miles 
from a large manufacturing town. Bits of this land have 
already been sold for building purposes at prices which average 
more than £1,000 per acre. However, the rate of sale is only 
about half-an-acre a year or so, and so under these conditions 
it would take a hundred years to sell it all. I need hardly 
say that the owners are ready and anxious to sell it, and they 
do not believe that it is a question of price at all. The fact 
is that there is a very limited demand for new houses, as there 
are some two or three thousand empty dwellings m the 
neighbouring town. The land that has not been sold as yet 
is partly used as a dairy farm and partly as grounds of a 
small house or villa. The net rent to pocket of the unsold 
land is about £125 a year, to be divided between the two 
owners. Now is this land to be valued at £1,000 per acre 
and a tax of £100 a year put on the owners? Neither 
of them is wealthy. One has, I believe, an income of about 
£2,000 a year, the other about £1,500 a year. I live m 
Ireland, and I know how some of the old-age pension money 
is going. Practically every one in my neighbourhood over 
seventy years of age (and some under it, if what I hear is to 
be relied on) is getting a pension. Many, of course, are very 
poor, and no one could possibly grudge it to them; but I 
believe that many who are getting it are in no more real need 
of assistance from the State than are the two persons whose 
case I have mentioned, and who are yet in danger of being 
taxed, or, rather, to put it plainly, of having their rental con- 
fiscated in the way I have described,—I am, Sir, &c., 
x. ¥. Z. 





SCHOOLMASTERS AND INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 
[To Tus Evrrorn oF Tue “Sreoraron.”] 

S1r,—In your article of last week, “ Principles of Taxation,” 
occur the words, “ the simplest example is the Inhabited House 
Duty” (i.e., as an indication of a man’s wealth), We poor 
schoolmasters pay this tax on the higher scale, instead of, as 
common-sense might suggest, on the business premises scale. 
—tI an, Sir, &c., A Srruaetine SCHOOLMASTER. 





“UNGOTTEN MINERALS.”—A 
SUGGESTION. 
(To rue Eprror or tux “Srecrator,”] 

Srr,—A new source of revenue having been discovered in 
“ungotten minerals,” might we not with advantage extend 
the principle to other similar subjects? May we not, for 
example, proceed from “ungotten minerals” to “unwritten 
books”? It has been said that in the mind of every man 
there lies dormant at least one book. Now, Sir, I suggest 
that the lazy rascals who refuse to put pen to paper to produce 
their books be stimulated by means of a small tax towards 
disgorging this enormous amount of potential wealth which 
meantime they selfishly withhold from the community. 
Books, as you, Sir, no doubt are aware, have a monopoly value 
conferred upon them by the Copyright Law, which gives 
protection for forty-two years. It is therefore possible for us 
to arrive at an approximate valuation of unwritten books. 
Some of these would, of course, be worth more than others; 
but, not to be beyond the mark, we may safely average the 
whole at £1 per annum of the monopoly period. That 
is, at forty-two years’ purchase, £42 per book. There are 
some ten million adult men and women in this country, 
so that we arrive at the handsome figure of four hundred 
and twenty millions sterling as the capital value of the 
unwritten books of the community. It is true that a 
certain number of persons have actually written and published 
books, but that number is a trifling proportion of the whole, 
and as we may safely calculate that practically every existing 
author has within him at least one unwritten volume in 
addition to those he may have written, no deduction need be 
made from the above figure in reckoning out the total taxable 
value. A tax of a mere five per cent. on this great unde- 
veloped wealth would yield twenty-one millions per annum, 


TAXATION OF 





and if we added to this a small tax on authors’ royalties~in 
order that written books may also contribute a reasonable 
amount to the expenses of the country—we should secure a 
revenue from this at present entirely untaxed source of wealth 
and national income almost sufficient to defray the cost of 
the Navy. We should then have the proceeds of our other 
imposts available for the much-needed social legislation. — 
I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW Hegior, 





NATIONAL INSURANCE AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 

[To tux Epitror or Tux “Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—I have during the past three years endeavoured to 
familiarise the public with the scheme for old-age pensions 
originated by my husband, the late Canon Blackley. His 
pamphlets, and several letters I have written to the Press, 
have met with sympathetic notice from Members of both 
Houses of Parliament and from all classes of the public in all 
parts of the country. The Government has brought in the 
Act now in force, but the great expense in which it has 
involved the country has only still further convinced me, and 
will, I hope, convince others, of the soundness of my husband's 
scheme. We are committed to a universal old-age pension of 
5s. per week at seventy, and probably no Government of the 
future will be strong enough to withdraw from that position, 
but are we for that reason to view with equanimity a probable 
extension on the same lines ? 

The Labour Party have it in their programme already. No 
one cn tell how soon one of the other parties may be forced 
by political exigencies to put it in theirs. Before we are 
face to fuce with this crisis I wish to ask whether the 
people cannot well provide any further pension by their own 
contributions under Canon Blackley’s scheme. He advocated 
contributions, universal and compulsory, from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-one, amounting to £10, which would 
produce 5s. a week at sixty-five and 8s. a week during illness 
up to that age. 

It is now suggested either that (1) all persons of the age of 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty should pay Is. per week for 
four years, and those between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-nine 6d. per week for eight years; or (2), to meet the 
objection that 1s. per week is too heavy a tax upon young 
people, the 6d. per week rate for eight years might be made 
general. 

The advantages of this supplementary scheme are four- 
fold. In the first place, it has now been proved that the 
above rate would produce at least 7s. per week from the age 
of sixty-five (not seventy, as provided by the present Govern- 
ment scheme). Secondly, it would encourage habits of thrift 
and sobriety, and thus obviate much of the distress of the 
present day. Thirdly, the certainty of having a definite 
weekly sum to draw upon in times of sickness would be the 
greatest boon to the wage-earner. And last, but not least, it 
would greatly benefit the Exchequer and the now sadly over- 
burdened ratepayer. 

Iam not desirous of entering into a newspaper controversy, 
but a pamphlet describing Canon Blackley’s original scheme 
in its entirety, together with a leaflet containing the additional 
proposals thereon, can be had from me at 2d. a copy, or 10s. 
a hundred, post-free, and I should be glad to hear from any 
who are in sympathy or would join the existing Committee 
for placing this scheme before the public in a more extended 
manner,—I am, Sir, &c., M. J. J. BLACKLEY. 

Minster House, Winchester. 





THE QUAKERS AND THEIR PRINCIPLES. 
[To rem Eptror or tux “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of May 8th Mr. Sturge takes exception to 
my statement that the behaviour of the Quakers in the West 
Indies during the seventeenth century was a source of danger 
to the settlements in which they lived. I should have thought 


my letter was fairly conclusive on the point. Here was 4 
comparatively small and scattered community, surrounded 
by enemies who often committed great atrocities. This 
necessitated the enrolment of the able-bodied white men for 
the defence of their homes, their wives and families; and yet 
the Quakers, who soon spread in considerable numbers through 
the islands, not only refused to arm themselves, but persuaded 
hundreds of the Militia to join them, and thus weakened the 
defences of the Colony. Mr. Sturge calls this “ inconvenient.” 
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iceneteien I call it dangerous. Perbaps some additional 


et from the American and West Indian State Papers 


may be of interest :— 
d, 1694. Whitehall. Journal of Lords of Trade and 
Bobrasry 3 ‘ Plantations :— 

“A to represent to the King the danger from the number 
of Quakers in North America, and the little help that they con- 
tribute towards defence.”—Colon. Papers. 

September Ist, 1670. Order of the Governor and Council of 
Jamaica :— 
“Whereas the people called Quakers living at Port Royal have 
iven several reasons why they cannot against their consciences 
arms, by which they seem very obstinate in that matter, 
which reasons are looked upon as weak and frivolous and dangerous 
and destructive to all government, yet out of compassion and 
pity to those poor misled people, and out of respect to the gentle- 
men and merchants living in that town, who by a late order of 
court-martial are ordered to guard every night in person, it is 
hereby ordered that such person who pays three able and 
sufficient soldiers shall be excused from his personal watching, 
otherwise said order of court-martial to be put in execution.”— 
Colon. Papers. 
September 20th, 1670. Jamaica. Governor Sir Thos. Modyford 
to Secretary Lord Arlington :— 

“Captain Bradley last week brought in a Quaker’s vessel 
commanded by one Watson, which he recovered from a Spanish 
man-of-war 13 days after he had taken her, with 6 sailors; said 
Watson, 2 quaking preaching women, and the rest, the man-of- 
war carried into The Havana, chased by Bradley within shot of 
the Moro Castle.”—Colon. Papers. 

December 27th, 1672. London. Petition of the Merchants and 
Owners of shipping loading to Barbadoes and the Caribbees :— 

“Narrating the capture of nine of the Barbadoes fleet by Dutch 
capers, and praying his Majesty ...... to prevent ships com- 
manded by Quakers, who sail without guns, going to the Indies.” 
—Colon. Papers. 

October 26th, 1680. Barbadoes. Governor Sir Jonathan Atkins 
reports to the Lords of Trade :— 

“Tt has pleased Providence to send a great mortality among us 
these two years past ...... so that it is small wonder if the 
Militia be abated. Besides there is a considerable number of 
Anabaptists, Quakers, and other dissenters who have got con- 
siderablo estates, and will neither serve themselves, nor send 
their servants as the law requires. This has occasioned some 
strictness in law for the Militia extraordinary, but these people 
are under no severer penalties than the best of the King's 
subjects.” —Colon. Papers. 

Mr. Sturge mentions that the Quakers had no share in the 
government of the West Indies. Let us, then, note another 
Colony where at one time in the seventeenth century the 
Quakers had considerable governing powers :— 


April 25th, 1698. Philadelphia. Robert Snead to Sir John 
Houblon :— 

“J have sent an attested copy of my account of the pirates that 
ran away with the ship Fancy, together with other depositions. 
I uiderstand that Mr. Randolph has sent copies of them to the 
Council of Trade. As long as the Government is in the hands of 
Quakers, as it is, it must be expected that pirates and unlawful 
traders will still be encouraged, ‘Those pirates that did not 
break prison are at liberty without bail, and those that Governor 
Markham would not allow me to take up are they that encouraged 
others to go, and fitted the ship Fancy out forthem. I am told 
that several pirates are expected here from the Persian sea. 
They may come, for there is none to oppose them, here being no 
militia nor even power to raise any, the magistrates and their 
assemblies being Quakers. ‘There are several hundred able and 
willing to bear arms, but if some few meet to exercise as an 
artillery, they threaten to indict them for a riot, the King’s 
attorney being a Quaker.”—Colon. Papers. 

Mr. Sturge asks for proof that the early Quaker settlers in 
the West Indies would have been exterminated or enslaved 
but for the protection afforded them by their fellow-settlers. 
This I stated as a matter of opinion, not of fact. It is 
manifestly incapable of proof; but any interested in the 
question can study the histories and records of that time, and 
form their own opinion. 

In conclusion, I might perhaps mention, as, presumably, an 
example of the general Quaker attitude towards the use of 
force, that some years ago when discussing this question with 
a Nenconformist acquaintance of Quaker principles, I asked 
whether, in the event of a murderous attack being about to be 
made upon me, and it being in the power of this acquaintance 
to order men to my aid, such order would be given. The 
reply I received with due solemnity was: “No; I would leave 
you to the Lord.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES HERBERT THOMPSON. 


Junior Constitutional Club, W. 


[To rue Eprron or tar “ Sprectator.”] 
8ir,—I have read Mr. Sturge’s letter in last week’s Spectator, 
and venture to ask you to let me address you on the same 








side. The Friends are often spoken of as men for peace “at 
any price.” Statements like these, if repeated often enough, 
are liable to be believed. On the question which has recently 
stirred the nation the Friends have not been passive resisters. 
They bear their small share of the increased cost of the Navy 
for two reasons. The first and obvious one is that they 
cannot escape it. The other is that they are fully aware that, 
with the present outlook, the country must have as strong a 
Navy as she can build. After more than eighteen centuries 
it seems like an impertinence that a small and obscure 
religious body should have to proclaim on the housetops 
that our Redeemer was also the Prince of Peace. What 
chances the Greek, the Roman, and the Anglican Churches 
have missed, each of them built up century after century 
with Jesus Christ as its chief corner-stone! What enormous 
influence each of them has enjoyed! Yet when wars have 
broken out they have tacitly sanctioned them on the ground 
of expediency, the teaching of the great Head of the 
Church being left an open question. The whole affair is 
very sad. The Society of Friends has always held that the 
teaching of our Lord on this point was not an open question. 
On this single point they adopt one of the rules of the 
Romish Church,—viz., perfect obedience. We will suppose 
that the Friends are mistaken in the view that Christ was on 
the side of peace; even then it is the better side to err on. 
If He was in favour of war, He certainly did not say so. We 
read of a golden age when nations lived together in peace and 
concord. The greatest of Hebrew prophets accurately fore- 
told not only the advent of our Lord, but the actual work He 
would do onearth. May he not also be equally right when be 
speaks of swords being turned into ploughshares?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tuomas THWAITES. 

Sedbergh, Yorks. 

[Of course our Lord was not in favour of war, nor can 
any of His followers be, nor, indeed, any man of sense. But, 
unfortunately, not being in favour of war-will no more stop 
war than not being in favour of madness will stop insanity. 
We are not as Christians denied the right to defend ourselves 
when attacked, to use arms to prevent wrong or injustice, 
or to preserve our national existence. For the notion that 
passive obedience or passive resistance was ordained by Christ 
we find no support. He knew, and told the world, that His own 
kingdom, which was not of this world, could not be founded 
on the sword, but such teaching involves no loss of the right 
of self-defence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To Tee EpiTron or Tus “Srecrator,”) 

Srr,—I was interested ‘in reading a letter to the Spectator 
of May Ist written by Mr. C. H. Thompson. The writer 
and others assume that if it had not been for the armed 
assistance of their neighbours, the Quakers would have 
been annihilated in the West Indies and elsewhere. I do 
not know why the savages of St. Vincent and Dominica 
fought against the English, nor why Governor Robert Carden 
had his head cut off, but no doubt the Indians had something 
to say for their side. Your correspondent refers to William 
Edmundson. He was a wise and thoughtful man. He had 
fought under Cromwell, and was a man of “uncommon 
courage.” The negroes of the West Indies were one race 
that the English settlers were armed against. Edmundson 
was accused of inciting those of Buarbadoes to rebel, and 
replies to his accusers—the Governor and others :— 

“It is a good work to bring them to a knowledge of God and 
Christ Jesus—and that would keep them from rebelling and 
cutting any man’s throat, and if they do rebel it will be through 
your own doings, keeping them in ignorance and under oppression 
allowing them to live like beasts, &., &c.” 

I condense his remarks somewhat. His advice seems sound. 
However, we have the very best proof that the Quakers were 
wise in their methods of dealing with another aboriginal cruel 
race,—I mean the North American Indians. They never 
fought with them, but treated them justly. A Quaker from 
Hull, writing in 1678 (“North American Indians and Friends,” 
published 1844, p. 15), says: “ Without any carnal weapon we 
entered the land and inbabited therein, as safe as if there had 
been thousands of garrisons, for the Most High preserved us 
from harm both of man and beast.” I need not give any moro 
quotations as to the Indians, as the facts are notorious. I 
may say that I never heard of a Quaker who stuck to his 
principles having been killed by “the enemy.” Scores died 
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from the treatment they received from their own countrymen. 
During the rebellion in Wexford in 1798, I believe the only 
members of the Quaker body who lost their lives were two 
who took refuge in barracks. The story of the preservation 
of the Goff family, of Horetown House in Wexford, is a most 
remarkable one. The Quakers were not foolish visionaries, 
but were drawn from all ranks of thinking men. Oliver 
Cromwell was, I think, no mean judge of character. He did 
his best to win them over, but did not succeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mountmellick, Henry Pim. 


(To rue Eprfor or tux “Srrctator.”] 


Srr,—Mr. Sturge (Spectator, May 8th) naturally refers to the 
Pennsylvanian tradition, but this requires some modification, 
not as to the actual length of the peace, but as to the causes 
of it. A recent writer on the subject, who is, however, a great 
admirer of Penn, says :— 

“ Great credit is due to the Quakers of Pennsylvania for their 
methods of dealing with the Indian. Their way was the right 
way, and their success is one of the bright features of American 
history. Nevertheless it seems to me quite clear that in the long 
peace enjoyed by Pennsylvania the controlling factor was not 
Quaker justice so much as Indian politics.”—(John Fiske, “The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America.”) 
The whole passage is too long for insertion, but the gist of 
the argument is that the Treaty was made with a broken 
tribe, remnants of the Delawares, the vassals of the terrible 
Five Nations, that Pennsylvania was within the “sphere of 
influence” of the Five Nations, and that these fierce tribes, 
being entirely friendly to the English, no other red men 
would have dared to meddle with the new settlement under 
penalty of the wrath of these warriors. “Practically,” he 
concludes, “Penn's colony occupied an exceptionally safe 
position until its westward growth brought it within reach of 
the Algonquin tribes on the Ohio.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Poole. W. K. Gr. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

(To rae Eprror or tax “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—While acknowledging with much appreciation the great 
assistance rendered to the cause of the new courses in home 
science and economics by the able and lucid article in your 
issue of May 8th upon this educational development of the 
highest national importance in the Women’s Department of 
King’s College, I must nevertheless ask your kind permission 
for space to correct one misapprehension in respect of their 
scope, which might conceivably prejudice them in the 

eyes of some whose interested support would be otherwise 

enlisted. 

A study of the “rudiments of medicine” forms no part of 
these courses for at least two good reasons. The field of 

hygiene is so vast that, during the time available for its study, 

only those parts of sanitary science which are concerned 

directly with the preservation and maintenance of health can 

possibly receive attention. It is true that a knowledge of the 
conditions essential to health gained from biology, bacteriology, 
hygiene, the domestic arts and economics, carries with it 

quickened perceptions as to possible causes of deviations from 
health and some clear conceptions of precautions to be taken 
when illness occurs. But this equipment differs materially 
from that acquired by a direct study of disease and 
medicine. Experience shows that at least five years’ work 
is essential to the training of members of the medical 
profession, a large proportion of that period being devoted 
to pathological studies. It also shows that in no sphere 
of knowledge is the proverbially “little” more liable 
to be “dangerous” than in that of medicine. Hence, for 
very obvious reasons, it would be futile as well as foolish to 
pretend to give more than incidental attention to the symptoms 
of disease, particularly from the side of diagnosis. No pains, 
however, are spared to indicate the conditions prejudicial to 
health, or to direct observation to the progress made of recent 
years in acquaintance with the means possessed by the body 
for self-protection, and the importance of their maintenance at 
a high level of efficiency. Early attention to slight departures 
from health is emphasised, and cautions against credulity in 
respect of patent drugs and foods are uttered; but no attempt 
is made to trench on a department of expert knowledge which 
ealls for its own special, prolonged training. The time is all 


of the responsibilities and duties which devolve unquestionably 
on the modern housewife and mother.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Avice RavENHILL 
(Lecturer on Hygiene, Women’s Department 
King’s College). 





REUNION AND INTERCOMMUNION, 
[To Tam Eviror or THe “SrRcrator.”] 
Srr,—“ No such liberal invitation is ever given in Anglican 
churches” !! (Spectator, May 8th). “COC. 8.” is confusing 
want of with contradiction of experience. Pudet haeg 
opprobria nobis et dict potuisse et non potuisse refelli. 
Thank God, you may oft hear in the Anglican church of 
Giggleswick-in-Craven this (not liberal but natural) Christian 
invitation cordially given to communicant-members of other 
Christian churches, and I myself have been privileged to hear 
the same invitation given in other Anglican churches. It 
would be worse than a crime were it not so; it would be a 
blunder. We Anglicans have many shortcomings and incon. 
sistencies, but, after all, our National Church is, soberly, the 
most tolerant as well as the most comprehensive of Christian 
Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEopoRE P. Brock.Lenvnsr, 





THE THEFT OF THE OLD SINKING FUND. 
[To rus Epiroe or tas “ Srectraror.” } 

Sir,—From time to time you have pointed out, and with good 
reason, the great danger of corruption and chicanery which 
may follow the introduction of Tariff Reform or any system 
of Protection. Is the consequent corruption likely to be 
greater than the present continual pandering by the Govern. 
ment to large masses of voters and whole sections of 
agitators? If the “needs” of the Socialistic and Labour 
Parties are more urgent than the repayment of Debt, their 
ever-increasing “needs” will presently become more urgent 
than the payment of interest, and repudiation of Debt will be 
within measurable distance of an accommodating Government. 
In truth, the Liberals and their followers, or rather leaders, 
are in close agreement with the village woman who informed 
her creditor, the village butcher, that she was not going to 
spend new money in paying old debts. I should like to see 
the House of Lords make a determined stand upon this point 
in the present Budget, and give pause to the crude and reck- 
less social reform schemes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is rash beyond the dreams of inexperience.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. G. T. B, 





WANTED FOR ENGLAND,—A CRUSADE. 

[To raz Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It is remarkable that whenever a _ centurion is 
mentioned in the New Testament he has never “a bad 
mark.” I think it is most probable there were two centurions 
mentioned in the history of our Lord. One (he who loved the 
Jewish nation and built them a synagogue) was too modest to 
come to our Lord, deeming himself unworthy, and therefore 
sent the Jewish elders to plead his cause; the other boldly 
came in person. Again, at the Oross, the centurion in charge 
was the first Gentile to acknowledge Jesus as the son of God. 
Again, it was the centurion Cornelius who was the firstfruits 
of the Gentile world to be baptised, and his story is told at 
great length in the Acts. Again, the centurion in charge of 
St. Paul on his voyage to Rome treated the Apostle with 
much kindness, and interfered to save his life, when the 
soldiers’ plan was to kill all the prisoners to prevent their 
escape. Surely the Holy Spirit had a design in telling us of 
so many good examples drawn from one class. The Spectator 
is such a master of the concrete that I hope you will insert 
this.—I am, Sir, &., G. V. CoLttson. 
Longtown, Abergavenny. 





THE MAGPIE IN LONDON. 

To THe EDITOR OF THE “SpecraTon.”] 
Stzr,—Probably the magpie seen by your correspondent Mr. 
W. M. Crook (Spectator, May 8th) is one of a pair that have 
nested this spring on the northern side of Hyde Park. While 
the sight of this handsome bird affords additional pleasure to 
human frequenters of the lovely spot which it has thought 





too short to gain a well-balanced acquaintance with the details 


proper to visit, its appearance will arouse very different 
feelings among the feathered bipeds already in possession, 
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who would greatly prefer its room to its company. I greatly 
fear that la gazza ladra im question had motives ulterior to 
the contemplation of lovely flowers and bonny children; in 
fact, he and his cousin the jay are as destructive to eggs and 
nestlings as Campbells were to cattle before the Union, and if 
the Park custodians wish to preserve cushats, throstles, 
blackbirds, and robins they must give both magpies and 
carrion-crows (also occasionally seen) notice to quit. If these 
birds would confine their attentions to sparrows’ neste no one 
would complain (unless possibly the sparrows), but unfortu- 
nately they are quite undiscriminating in their tastes. In 
Australia, where all Nature is topsy-turvy, the note of the 
magpie is not the harsh, discordant chatter which is a byword 
in this country, but a soft melodious crooning, very pleasant 
to listen to in a land where song-birds are not indigenous. In 
captivity he loses this note, but acquires the art of talking 
with surprising facility.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. J. GARNETT. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





[To tux Eprtor or tHe “ Srecrator.” | 

§rr,—With reference to Mr. Crook’s letter in your issue of 
the 8th inst., I think the magpie is a newcomer, as I have not 
seen him until the last three weeks. He is fairly tame, and 
comes to the balcony of this house to take biscuit from the 
maid’s hand. I am told that two have been seen in the high 
elms opposite these windows.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp STANFORD. 
Cumberland House, Kensington Court, W. 





A CURIOUS BLUNDER. 
{To Tug Eprror oF Tas “ Srecraron." } 
§Srr,— When your correspondent “ Senex” (Spectator, May 8th) 
draws attention to the quaint blunder of the Quarterly 
Reviewer who suggested that Melissa’s daffodil College gown 
was chosen to match her mother’s hair, he omits to mention 
that a little further on Lady Blanche’s “autumn tresses” are 
described as “ falsely brown.”’—I am, Sir, &c., D. T. 





THE REFORM OF THE POOR LAW, 

[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.” | 
Sin,—Mrs. Sidney Webb, the well-known Socialist, has issued a 
circular letter to the Press stating “that it had been decided to 
form a National Committee to promote the break-up of the Poor 
Law on the lines of the Minority Report,” and she appeals for 
assistance, by personal work and by money contributions, to 
this end. 

Before any one contributes either personal assistance or money 
he should ask himself this question, “Am I, or am I not, a 
Socialist?” because, as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the then chairman 
of the Independent Labour Party, recently stated at Edinburgh, 
“the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission is but a 
Socialist document—our old proposals paraphrased, brought up 
to date as to facts and experience, and issued at the public 
expense,” 

Every one who in any way assists Mrs. Sidney Webb in securing 
the carrying out of the proposals of the Minority Report is merely 
hélping to put Socialism into practice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Tothill Street, 8.W. W. G. Towunr. 





A CORRECTION, 
(To tue Eprron or tae “ SrrctTator.”) 
Six,—Is it not strange that in your quotation in your last issue 
of Mrs. Steel’s letter from the Times you follow the Times in 
printing “ Rurana” instead of “Purana”? Is it worth while to 
point out that the passage is translated in M. Williams’s “ Indian 
Wisdom,” published in 1876, p. 500, who tells us on p. 493 that 
“the oldest” Purana “ we possess can scarcely date from a period 
more remote than the sixth or seventh century of our era.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., B. Rosinson. 
Wesley, House, Ryton-on-Tyne, 





ca a 


NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein ewpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 





the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 


POETRY. 
TRANSFORMATION. 


(From THE Persian or JALALUDDIN Rum) 











For as a stone, so Eastern legends run, 

Wooed by unwearied patience of the sun 

Piercing its dense opacity, has grown 

From a mere pebble to a precious stone, 

Its flintiness impermeable and erass 

Turned crystalline to let the sunlight pass; 

So hearts long years impassive and opaque 

Whom terror could not crush nor sorrow break, 

Yielding at last to love's refining ray 

Transforming and transmuting, day by day, 

From dull grown clear, from earthly grown divine, 

Flash back to God the light that made them shine. 
CLAUD FIE.p. 








ART. 


| MR. WILSON STEER'S PICTURES AT THB 
GOUPIL GALLERY. 

At least Mr. Steer is exhilarating. How often do we come 
away from a “one-man show” nowadays with a feeling of 
fatigue! Notwithstanding our desire to be in sympathy with 
some artists, and although we may admire their work when 
we have made the necessary effort to understand them, the 
final reward of pleasure is insufficient to make us forget this 
effort, however much interested we may be. Mr. Steer’s 
pictures, on the other hand, seem to come half-way to meet us, 
seem to take it upon themselves to show off their beauties. 

On entering the rooms in which they are shown, almost 
before we have had time to be conscious of any one individual 
picture, we become aware of an atmosphere of pure, almost 
physical, pleasure. No great intellectual struggle, we feel, is 
before us, no new conception of existence to be understood, to be 
brought into focus, so to speak, with our own; and on closer 
examination we find we have not been deceived, we bask in the 
delight of simply seeing. What an exceedingly difficult thing 
it is to see simply may not perhaps have struck everybody, 
and certainly looking at Mr. Steer’s pictures will hardly make 
us conscious of the difficulty, for they almost delude one into 
thinking it must be the easiest thing in the world. To be 
extremely sensitive to the shapes and colours of objects, and 
at the same time to be able to forget what other people bave 
made of them, would appear to be almost an impossibility, 
judging from the number of artists who seem able only to be 
inspired by scenes that suggest a previous master’s treatment. 
But of modern English painters, we think that Mr. Steer 
comes far the nearest to seeing Nature with a completely 
unaffected eye, and, what is more important for us, is able to 
express what he sees in a masterly though subservient mannev. 
Any one with a feeling for colour must be delighted with the 
portrait heads in this Exhibition, and any one interested im 
the technique of painting will find in nearly all, but especially 
in the magnificent Corfe Castle (No. 16), and in the sketches of 
landscapes, wonderful lessons in the use of pure colour,—colour 
used in the simplest way to express a great variety of natural 
effects, never to amaze us by virtuosity of handling. Let us 
not fall into the error of admiring these pictures because one 
reminds us of Constable, another of Rembrandt, and so on. 
Let us try to look at Mr. Steer’s pictures with something of 
the same spirit with which Mr. Steer looks at Nature. Then, 
besides the intense pleasure they will give us, they may put us 
into the way of seeing the world for ourselves, G. 








BOOKS. 
—~—— 
ESSAYS OF PORTS AND POETRY.* 
Furs is a delightful book, and will, we prediet, give an 
immense deal of pleasure wherever sound learwing and true 
literature are loved and flouriah. In it the academic spixit-— 








* Essays of Poets and Poetry. ByT. Herbert Warren, London: John Murray, 
(20s, 6d. net.) 
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we altogether refuse to treat the academic spirit as something 
to be condemned, gr at least apologised for—is seen at ite 
very best. There is the moderation, the sympathy of com- 
prehension, the insight, the dislike of over-emphasis which 
mark the true University mind. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more.appropriate than that such a book should be produced 
by the Vice-Chancellor of such a University as Oxford. 
“The authentic airs” of Oxford breathe from every page and 
line of it. 

An exceedingly attractive essay is that on Matthew Arnold. 
It is a short biographia literaria of the poet-critic, but it is 
only sbort in the sense that Turner’s small water-colours are 
small pictures. Just as his vignettes of Italy give us on some 
four square inches of paper the whole sweep, breadth, and 
magnificence of the Lombard plain, so Mr. Warren’s essay on 
Mattbew Arnold is a comprehensive study of the man. So 
fine is the workmanship and so broad the spirit in which 
Matthew Arnold's prose and poetry are weighed and estimated 
that we have no feeling that we are reading a sketch 
criticism or a skeleton biography. We have read every page 
of this charming essay with pleasure, for although there are 
many things with which we disagree, that disagreement is 
almost as pleasurable as agreement, so many are the trains of 
thought and so many the suggestions of interest that are 
stimulated and awakened. Specially potent and significant, 
though we do not think it altogether just, is the explanation 
of Matthew Arnold’s unpopularity, or, at any rate, want of 
popularity. Mr. Warren believes that the reason is to be 
found in the fact that Matthew Arnold was out of sympathy 
with his age. At the time when his genius flourished most 
—in the period between 1845 and 1870—* the world was full of 
the potency and promise of material and mechanical develop- 
ment, the conception of liberty in every field, the emancipation 
of the poorer classes, ‘free trade,’ a ‘free Press,’ ‘a free 
Church in a free State,’ the extension of the franchise, and 
the universal application of the Parliamentary system.” 
Where are these ideas, or any of them, to be found in Matthew 
Arnold’s poems? asks Mr. Warren, and contrasts him in this 
regard unfavourably with Tennyson.: Now we have no wish 
for a moment to put Matthew Arnold upon a higher pinnacle 
than Tennyson, either as a poet or as a good citizen, for in 
both cases we think that Tennyson excelled. At the same 
time, we can very well imagine Matthew Arnold making a 
defence for himself which would have been both personally 
sincere and also a plea that must be held just at the bar of 
literary history. Matthew Arnold might have argued :—“ The 
things you name are not found positively in my work, but 
they are found there in the negative sense, and very fully. 
I did not ignore, nor was I out of sympathy with, those 
things, but I felt that they each in turn required a corrective, 
and it fell to my lot, as one who realised the need of such 
correctives, to bring them before the nation. I did not think 
ill of the positive things which Tennyson and others were 
preaching, but I felt that the nation might lose a great deal 
if there were not some one to preach that men’s souls can 
easily be drowned ‘in the steamship, in the railway, in the 
thoughts that shake mankind.’ I did not want to see my 
countrymen smothered in a sort of spiritualised materialism. 
Therefore, with my eyes open, I took up the ungrateful, but 
none the less necessary and patriotic, task of pointing out the 
old truths,—the truths that are the opposites of the new 
truths. But herein I was not archaic but modern, and of my 
age in the best sense. The wise physician of the body, when 
he prescribes specific medicines to overcome human ill, adds 
to each specific the corrigens,—a drug with an effect opposite 
to that which forms the main part of bis prescription, a 
potion which, as it were, shall act as a drag or brake upon 
an otherwise too stimulating or impulsive exhibition of the 
specific. I supplied the corrigens which was omitted by the 
over-zealous preachers of the panaceas of freedom and 
Parliamentarism, but this does not show that I doubted the 
beneficence or utility of either.” Alas for the unhappy old 
lion of the Press—we dare not use Matthew Arnold's pet 
name—when he tries to put words into the mouth of the 
golden-tongued critic of life! It is the crow trying to caw as 
the nightingale sings. Still, we are sure that this in spirit 
would have been Matthew Arnold's defence, even though he 
would have expressed himself far otherwise,—‘ The same, but 
ah! how different.” 

Passing many pages of genial comment on Matthew 





Arnold's verse with which we are in agreement, we feel 
constrained to say something in regard to the English 
hexameter, dealt with in the essay on the “Art of Trang. 
lation,” in reality a second article on Matthew Arnold. Here 
it seems to us that Mr. Warren condemns too sweepingly 
No doubt the English hexameter at its best does not give nd 
the same riyythms as, or even rhythms analogous to, those of 
the Latin or Greek hexameter, but it does, we contend, if 
properly used, supply an exquisite English metre. In i 
opinion, the less it tries to imitate the classic cadence, the 
nobler it becomes as an English measure. That is why 
Clough’s very freely written hexameters have so fine a 
movement, The same applies to what Mr. Warren says ag 
to the pentameter and the elegiac. He tells us that the 
whole matter may be summed up in the well-known lines 
of Tennyson :— 
“ Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gavo us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters.” 
Mr. Warren, when he quotes this as the final word on English 
elegiacs, must have forgotten his Clough for the moment; 
especially the passage in which the poet closes the “ Amours 
de Voyage.” He bids his book 
“Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by without answer, 
Go, and if curious friends ask of thy rearing and age, 
Say, ‘I am flitting about many years from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days : 
But,’ so finish the word, ‘I was writ in a Roman ehamber, 
When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of 
France.’ ” 
Judged by the classic standard, the last two lines may not 
be perfect examples of the elegiac metre, but judged as 
English poetry, who dare call them barbarous? Again, what 
hexameters could be more magnificent than 
“ Michael Angelo’s Dome, that had hung the Pantheon in heaven, 

Raphael's Joys and Graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo” ? 
But one may dispute for ever about the hexameter. 
make our protest and pass on. 

Let us return to the more direct criticism of Matthew 
Arnold. In the fine passage with which the essay closes 
Mr. Warren uses the following words:— 

“The parallel between Matthew Arnold and Gray is not a good 

one. A better, so far as it goes, though it does not go far enough, 
would be with Collins; for though he has not greater, if so much 
perfection, in a few pieces, Matthew Arnold shows greater scope 
and range than either Gray or Collins. A defective ear, an 
uncertain choice and mastery of metre, yet often a lovely, 
unsought, unaffected music, always a tender elegiac passion, 
a pure drawing and colouring of nature, a philosophic and 
scholarly aroma blended with exquisite delicacy of sentiment— 
these are characteristic of both.”: 
We cannot endorse either the parallel or the general 
indictment. Though Collins was undoubtedly a poet of 
genius, we must place Matthew Arnold far above him, not 
only in respect of thought, but of poetic inspiration. As 
for Matthew Arnold's defective ear and uncertain choice and 
mastery of metre, frankly we are at a loss to know what Mr. 
Warren means, and should like very much to hear the matter 
argued at length, for we are quite sure that he does not 
bring his charge without having something definite to urge 
in its favour. In our opinion, so far from Matthew Arnold 
having a defective ear and an uncertain choice and mastery 
of metre, he possessed an extraordinarily acute sense of 
metre. Remember that he accomplished one of the most 
difficult tasks that any poet can attempt,—the task of using 
unrhymed lyrical and elegiac measures so artfully that they 
captivate the ear as successfully as if they had the adorn- 
ment of rhyme. Unrbymed metre, as our iambic blank verse 
shows, can be made by a master-hand as harmonious as rhyme. 
The difficulty is to cheat ears which have grown 80 accus- 
tomed to rhyme that everywhere, except in the case of the 
ten-syllable iambic measure, they are listening for, and 
feeling unsatisfied if they do not obtain, the consonant jingle. 
Think of the difficulty, and think of the success which 
Matthew Arnold achieved in the immortal lines on the “ weary 
Titan” in “ Heine's Grave.” Hardly less successful are the 
unrbymed lines on Rugby Chapel, and the other experiments 
in a similar measure. No doubt when he rhymed Matthew 
Arnold chose, as a rule, to be less complex and ingenious 
than Tennyson, Swinburne, or Browning. Nevertheless, how 
magnificently did he contrive to find an originality of rhythm 
within the octosyllable couplet, or the six-lined quatrain! 
The two “Obermann” poems are a full storehouse of exquisite 
and original rhythms, 


We 
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paneer 

We wish we had space to deal with the otber delightful 
essays, and especialy with the “‘In Memoriam’ after 
Fifty Years.” We agree, however, so completely with almost 
every word of it—as will, we venture to think, the great 
majority of our readers—that detailed criticism is un- 
necessary. Equal praise may be bestowed on the papers on 
«Virgil and Tennyson” and “Gray and Dante.” More con- 
troversial in certain points is the essay on the ancient and 
modern classics as instruments of education. With the main 
thesis we are in agreement, and we note the liberality and 
wideness of the Vice-Chancellor’s views. He, at any rate, 
js no pedantic advocate of “the old fortifying classical 
curriculum.” We agree beartily with him in maintaining the 
essential need for keeping the flag of bumaue letters flying 
in a material age.—All ages are material, this not less than 
others.—We also agree that to maintain the humanities in 
the best sense it is absolutely necessary to keep in touch with 
the Greek spirit. Where we differ, however, is from Mr. 
Warren's implication that touch can only be kept with the 
Greek spirit by those who know the Greek language and 
grammar. The point is too long to argue, but we must make 
one observation in regard to it. Mr. Warren will, we are 
sure, agree with us that if it is necessary to keep touch with 
the Greek spirit to make the ideal good citizen, it is still 
more important to keep touch with the Hebrew spirit. It 
is the glory of the English-speaking race that they have 
done both. Yet they have kept touch with the Hebrew 
spirit entirely through translation, and in no sense through 
familiarity with the Hebrew tongue at first hand. The 
same, we believe, may be done in the case of the Greek 
spirit. Scholars, no doubt, must work in the original, 
but the inspiration of the Greek spirit can be obtained 
through the medium of the English tongue. Curiously 
enough, the man who put most of the pure spirit of Greek 
literature into his verse in modern times was John Keats, and 
John Keats had very little Latin and no Greek at all. Yet 
he is distinctly more Greek than Latin.—“Two souls shall 
flow together—the English and the Greek” is the prime 
lesson of the “ Ode to a Grecian Urn.”—So with Shakespeare. 
He imbibed the Greek spirit as he did the Hebrew, but in both 
cases it was from translations. Even in the narrower matter 
of style, contact with the classic originals is not necessary 
to obtain the noblest and most dignified effects in diction and 
phrase. Who wrote a finer or more inspired English prose 
style in modern times than Abraham Lincoln? Yet Abraham 
Lincoln knew not a word of the dead languages. Bright 
wrote a purer and more classic prose than Gladstone, yet 
Bright could not read a line of Greek. Orme’s historic style 
is as dignified as that of Livy, yet, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, he knew no Greek. 

We cannot leave Mr. Warren's book without expressing 
once more our delight in work so sound, so sane, and so 
vigorous. What a comfort to find a critic who is interested 
not in himself but in the men he writes about, who wants not 
to show off his own cleverness but to exhibit the beauties of 
the poets of whom he writes, who does not pose and posture 
in front of some noble masterpiece, but with courtesy and 
good breeding shows cause why this or that rule should be 
made absolute in the High Court of Letters !— 

“ Ah, friend, to dazzle let the vain design, 
To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine, 


That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing.” 





THE DIVERSIONS OF A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT.* 
Mr. Lionzt James is not the ordinary type of corre- 
spondent. He is not there mainly to see things, but rather 
to make stories about them. It is the drama which concerns 
Lim, not subtleties of atmosphere and the nuances of the 
picturesque. Ineidentally, of course, he gets his atmosphere, 
but it is through the medium of narrative. Any story in 
bis wonderful book, On the Heels of De Wet, gave a better 
presentation of the hardships and confusion and comedy of 
the latter half of the Boer War than we should have had from 
acres of elaborate description. But the writer's purpose was 
always to seize some dramatic incident and to spin a yarn. 





* Sid. -T: . 7 . = 
‘*nd Be om = Bridle-Paths, By Lionel James. London: W. Blackwood 





This is a very good way for the reader, and Mr. James has 
few rivals in the art of writing something which is less 
than a short story and more than a sketch, a piece with 
characters and movement in it, but without the rounded 
plot of orthodox fiction. Now for this work it is essential 
that the subject-matter should be in itself remarkable. 
There are two kinds of special correspondents, those who 
can write well of wonderful things and those who can write 
wonderfully of common things. The lamented G. W. 
Steevens had both gifts, but very notably be had the latter. 
He could go over prosaic ground and, without sacrifice of 
truth, present it as a hotbed of romance. Mr. James is not 
happy on such ground. His observation has no subtlety in 
detail; he lacks the needle-point of style; he cannot focus a 
scene in a phrase or two. If any one will compare Steevens’s 
description of a race-meeting with Mr. James's chapters on 
the Derby and the Grand National, he will see what we mean. 
Steevens provided a sharp, memorable “impression”; Mr. 
James always hastens to make a story. So, too, with a 
paper like “The Constitutional Caliph,” which does not rise 
above the level of good prosaic reporting. But wherever 
drama is procurable, there Mr. James is as good as the best of 
his predecessors. 

The place of honour is deservedly given to the Persian 
sketches. Mr. James boldly forced his way into Tabriz last 
year when the place was beleaguered by the Shah's tvoops 
and defended by the Nationalists. How he got there is 
a stirring tale which does credit to the writer's nerve, and 
once inside he found a situation which amply justified his 
coming. The newspapers have been full of ill-informed 
speculations on the true meaning of the Persian revolution, 
and first-hand evidence is worth having. Revolution in 
Persia, says Mr. James, or at any rate in Tabriz, is only a 
local irritant. The people grew very tired of the tyranny of 
Mullahs, and kicked over the traces, but, having no alternative 
scheme to propose, they passed from despotism to anarchy. 
The phrases of Western Constitutionalism are in the mouths 
of the Nationalists but empty phrases. “The animosity to 
the Shah is personal. If a census could be taken of the 
two hundred thousand inhabitants of Tabriz, the recording 
officers would find less than a thousand whose principles were 
not loyal to the throne.” We are given some impressionist 
sketches of the lawlessness within the city walls,—the 
nemesis of Naib Mahamed, the local tyrant; the swift death 
of spies, like the beggar-girl Dowlati, and Mirza Hussein, the 
artillerist ; the Georgians who were blown up by their own 
bombs. We have also much of the conversation of Hassan Ali, 
that disillusioned Persian who, like many others, found it hard 
to reconcile British precepts and British practice. Britain, we 
are told, is judged by the Shah’s subjects much as ruined 
minors would judge a defaulting family lawyer :-— 

“ You, too, have the infirmity of your people. Yes! Don’t you 

see that at the very moment when you sacrificed years of 
diplomacy, a generation of commercial honesty, and decades of 
Persian hope and trust in you, Persia was a ripe pear that had 
grown rotten at the core? It was ready to drop into the hand 
that shook the tree. Russia knew, and smiled when you made 
the agreement. You could have shaken the tree. Yes!” 
Persia, in Hassan Ali's view, might have become a second 
Egypt for Britain with the full assent of the Persian people. 
It is a view which calls for some searching of heart, but the 
answer is, of course, that you cannot go on eating ripe pears 
for ever, and that we have already reached the stage to which 
the next stage is repletion in the matter of Oriental fruit. 

The three Indian sketches are unequal in merit, but all are 
the outcome of close first-hand study. “The Honour of Daud 
Khan” is a grim picture of a border feud, all the grimmer 
because the tragedy occurs within sight of the British fort. 
“Abdul” is excellent comedy, dealing as it does with the 
ways of Indian wrestlers and the devices of a small found- 
ling boy. In the same vein are the amusing South 
African sketches, “On the Road to Stellenbosch.” (By 
the way, at one time it looked as though “ Stellenbosched” 
would become part of the English tongue, but its use 
has declined.) In a different vein is “A Side-Issue,” 
where a British squadron captures a Boer farmhouse and 
the lover of the daughter is killed before her eyes. Mr. 
James is at least as successful in dealing with the horrors as 
with the comedies of war. “Ivan Moskovski,” a story of 
the workmen's deputation to the Ozar and the ensuing 
massacre, has power in it, the more so because Mr. James 
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‘refrains from any obvious sentiment or moralising. He tells 
his tale, and lets the reader discern the philosophy of it. The 
most amusing, and in many ways the most successful, of all 
his chapters, however, is the account of his visit in the 
company of two British officers to the German mancuvres. 
The party took with them a motor-car, which, having passed 
the Customs officials with endless delays and troubles, seized 
every possible opportunity of breaking down. They found 
the average German very cheerful and obliging, and were 
entertained by some Cuirassiers, one of whom turned out to 
be a Royal Prince,—a fact which greatly facilitated their later 
journey. Here is Mr. James's conclusion :— 

“A very erroneous estimate exists in this country of the 
natural feelings of the German and his individual attitude 
towards Britishers. Those belonging to the ambitious classes, 
and certain of those of the commercial caste, may entertain some 
bitterness owing to the successes of this country, but as a whole 
the feeling is exactly the opposite; and, as is shown by this 
simple narrative, Englishmen conducting themselves with that 
decorum which every country has a right to demand from its 
visitors are received, not with sullen politeness, but with every 
charity and good-fellowship. We would ask our readers to 
picture in this country a similar circumstance, whereby three 
German explorers arrive in some garrison town and find the hotel 
filled with officers of a Household Cavalry regiment. Would the 
fact that the three addressed the bar-tender in German prove so 
attractive to British officers that they would, in the first place, go 
out of their way to render the visitors every assistance, and, in the 
second, invite them to join in an evening’s entertainment? We 
will not venture upon an answer ourselves.” 


Mr. James always provides good reading. If now and then 
he is a little commonplace, a little lacking in subtlety of 
observation and the graces of style, we may pardon much for 
the vigorous sense of reality which is always present. 





THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JAPANESE WAR.* 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that when General 
Kuropatkin returned from his disastrous campaign in Man- 
churia he lost no time in compiling a history which was 
promptly suppressed by the Russian authorities. A few 
extracts appeared some time ago in McClure’s Magazine, and 
were followed a little later by a German précis. It was not, 


however, until the appearance of the English translation of 
the fourth and part of the third volumes that it was possible 
to form any opinion as to the value of General Kuropatkin’s 


contribution to the literature of the war. Even now the 
earlier part is missing, but it is understood that it is taken up 
with a detailed account of the Russian movements at the 
battles of Liao-yang, the Sha Ho, and Mukden. It can, 
therefore, hardly be doubted that the more interesting 
portions have been selected, and the work of both translator 
and editor leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is as yet impossible to estimate the importance of the 
Russo-Japanese War, but it seems safe to say that it will be 
recognised as one of the really decisive events in the world’s 
history. A book written by one of the chief actors in such 
a drama cannot, therefore, be devoid of interest, but the 
General's treatment of his subject has gone very near to 
making it so. Apparently the author set out to prove three 
things,—first, that for some years he was against Russia’s 
expansion in the Far East; secondly, that during the war he 
had to contend against almost insuperable difficulties; thirdly, 
that had the war gone on all might have been retrieved, 
because the Russian forces were only then beginning to realise 
their own strength. 

The views of a Minister of War, a position which General 
Kuropatkin filled from 1898 to 1903, upon the foreign policy 
of his country must always be of interest, particularly when, 
as in this case, original documents are quoted; but, after all, 
that is a sphexe in which he must subordinate himself to his 
colleagues. It is therefore to the military portion of the book 
that the attention .of the general reader is naturally drawn. 
At first sight it might appear that General Kuropatkin 
succeeds in establishing his contention that nothing short 
of rare military genius could have extricated Russia froma 
predicament into which she had been drawn by a reckless 
foreign policy. But the student who would really wish 
to inform himself on the military problems will do well to 





* The Russian Army and the Japanese War: being Historical and Critical 
Comments on,the Military Policy and Power of Russia and on the Campaign in 
the Far East. By General Kuropatkin. Translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay, 
Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, DS.O., RXE. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Zyols. London: John Murray, [28s. net.) 





compare General Kuropatkin’s statements mith de eta, 
official accounts, English, Austrian, and German 
have been published. Unfortunately none of pred 
histories has as yet reached the battle of the Sha Bt 
Mukden, and only the German covers the battle of lien 
yang. But even so, it is possible to form some idea of the 
amount of reliance to be placed upon General Kuropatkin 
Take, for instance, the well-known question of Zarubaeff’, 
retreat after the battle of Ta-shih-chiao. Kuropatkin . 
that after winning a tactical success Zarubaeff, “ elie 
given general instructions but allowed freedom of action 
decided early on the morning of the 25th to withdraw his 
force to Hai-cheng.” From this passage it might de 
apprehended that General Zarubaeff had received « geneml 
instructions ” to beat the Japanese at Ta-shih-chiao should he 
be able to do so, and that in the choice of method he was 
given a free hand. Such an attempt to cast blame upon a 
subordinate must always arouse suspicion, and it is more than 
probable that the true explanation of this retreat wag 
Kuropatkin’s own lack of decision :— 

“After many hesitations,” says the German official history 

« General Kuropatkin had finally decided to make a stand_at 
Ta-shih-chiao, to gain time on the one hand, and on the other to 
maintain as long as possible connexion with the important port of 
Ying-kow, at the same time, however, holding to the idea of 
offering a really obstinate resistance only at Hai-cheng.” 
Until the Commander-in-Chief’s orders to his subordinate are 
published it will be impossible to say who was the responsible 
person; but all the evidence which is at present available 
seems to show that a large share of blame rests upon the 
former. 

The whole book teems with similar attempts to show that 
defeat was brought about by causes over which General 
Kuropatkin had little or no control :— 

“ Nowadays,” he says in a letter to the Czar, “with the com- 
plicated machinery of modern armies, the personality of the 
commander is less important than it was. Without trusty, able, 
and energetic subordinates, without a spirit of initiation among 
all ranks the duty of a Commander-in-Chief is 5 
difficult that it is far too much for a merely talented leader.” 
The bare statement is true enough; but were General Kuro. 
patkin’s tools all so bad as he makes out, or was the workinap 
somewhat less skilful than he would have us believe? Even 
granting that all his complaints are justifiable, it should nat 
be forgotten that no man of modern times has had so great a 
share in moulding the Russian Army as he who makes them, 
and the complaints of Kuropatkin the Commander-in-Chief 
are but an indictment of Kuropatkin the Minister of War. 
Among the many causes to which defeat is attributed was the 
system under which new units were constantly sent out, while 
well-tried regiments were allowed to dwindle for want of 
drafts. The complaint is an old one, for the system has been 
found wanting as often as it has been subjected to the strain 
of war. But the system of the Russian Army had grown 
under the writer’s own hand. 

But granting everything that the author of this work tells 
us; granting that the railway failed to come up to his 
expectations, although it did far more than any one outside 
Russia believed possible, what do we find? What we are led 
to believe is that General Kuropatkin, fighting againat 
almost superhuman difficulties, was forced back by superior 
numbers until, shortly before the declaration of peace, he at 
last got together and organised an army with which victory 
might have been won. ‘The truth is far otherwise. As early 
as the end of the third week in August, 1904, the much- 
maligned railway had enabled a hundred and seventy-nine 
battalions of infantry to be massed for the defence of Liao- 
yang in a position upon which much skill and labour bad 
been expended. To drive this force from its trenches 
Marshal Oyama had under his command only eight divisions 
and some reserve troops, perhaps a hundred and twenty 
battalions in all. Even allowing that the Russian army 
began the battle with a shortage of fifteen thousand men, 
as stated, there is still a wide margin in itsfavour. Yet the 
mere threat of General Kuroki’s crossing to the north bank 
of the Tai-tzu was sufficient to make General Kuropatkia 
withdraw his nnbeaten troops from in front of General Oku 
and the Second Awmy. Seldom indeed has any commander 
been offered a finer chance of retrieving his mistakes than 
that which presented itself to General Kuropatkin on the 
evening of August 3lst, 1904. Yet his action is justified by 
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the’ simple method of’ overstating the strength of his enemy. 
The numbers available to meet the Japanese turning move- 
went were, we are told, only fifty thousand to fifty-five 
rifles. “Kuroki’s army, on the other hand, was 
to number approximately sixty-five thousand to 
goventy thousand men.” te me Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
ublished reports and the German official history enable us 
to check these figures, and from these it is clear that on the 
morning of September Ist General Kuroki had on the north 
tank of the river not more than two divisions of regular 
infantry and some reserve battalions. “It will be for the 


fatare historian to decide,” says General Kuropatkin, | 


“gbether the troops we put into the field before March, 
1905, would have sufficed for victory.” Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, the future historian will find ample evidence in this 
war to prove that to-day, as in the past, “in war what is 
wanted is not men but a man.” 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances showing that 
ia many cases when blame is thrown upon subordinate officers, 
or even upon private soldiers, the Commander-in-Chief was 
himself the principal offender. But the task of hitting the 
man who is down can never be agreeable, and it would be 

t to believe that General Kuropatkin was more sinned 
against than sinning. There are, however, other reputations 
to be considered, and of far greater importance than the fame 
of any individual is the good name of the Russian Army. It 
is, of course, the case, as the author impresses upon us, that 
even at the close of the war Russia had put forth only one- 
seventh of her fighting force, whereas Japan was almost at 
the end of her resources. But although in war numbers go 
for much, the spirit which inspires an army goes for more. 
A casual perusal of General Kuropatkin’s memoirs would 
certainly produce the impression that the men under his 
command were lamentably deficient in the martial instinct ; 
but here again there is reason to believe that he is something 
less than just. No doubt his statements are true, but they 
are not the whole truth; and even when acknowledging 
that some of his regiments fought well, he seems to 
speak grudgingly. At the very beginning of the battle of 
Liao-yang, a battalion of the 23rd East Siberians held its 
ground against greatly superior numbers until it had lost 
more than three-fifths of its strength. Indeed, every 
battle, and more particularly the defence of Port Arthur, 
proves amply that the Russian Army contains material to 
which any nation in the world might point with pride; and 
it is impossible not to feel that it would have been more 
gracious for the Commander-in-Chief to lay stress upon the 
many glorious deeds which were performed rather than 
upon those which reflect less credit on the Russian nation. 
Even for those incidents blame does not come well from 
General Kuropatkin, and, to quote once more the excellent 
chapter of comments with which Mr. Karl von Donat's 
translation of the second volume of the German official history 
concludes, 

“events have taught us that even the Russian soldier became 
affected by the depressing effect of his constant retreats. How 
could he retain confidence in his leaders, and in the positions 
selected by them, if these were evacuated the moment the enemy 
showed signs of attacking them seriously? It was only too 
natural that, in the end, the soldier came to think he had a 
right to act in a similar way, and leave the battlefield the 
moment danger was drawing near. The want of preciseness in 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, which made every act 
conditional on something, could not do otherwise than paralyse 
all initiative of his subordinate leaders.” 

If, then, the German explanation of the shortcomings of which 
General Kuropatkin complains is correct, the remedy is 
obvious, and there can be no need to despair for the future. 
At the present moment Russia is suffering from a bitter 
sense of national humiliation; but if she will only believe it, 
the history of the war contains much upon which she may 
reflect with legitimate pride. The hearts of her men are as 
stout as ever they were, and although her military organisa- 
tion proved defective, the difficulties were immensely greater 
than they would benearer home. At the end of six thousand 
miles of railway Russia met an enemy whose training and 
equipment were as perfect as human ingenuity could make 
them, and she may console herself for her defeat with the 
thought that she now possesses a large body of men whose 
experience, gained in the best possible school, may be used to 
Provide that efficient leadership which in Manchuria was so 


Couspicuously lacking. 








JUSTICE AND LIBERTY.* 
“Aas! I am not a prophet, nor an economist, nor even 
a socialist, but at best a perplexed inquirer socialistically 
inclined.” This is what “ Professor Martin,” the chief speaker 
in Mr. Dickinson's new political dialogue, says of himeelf. It is 
he who governs the talk, who teaches the reader, and is, indeed, 
the author under no disguise. With his verdict on himself 


the reader, when he comes to the last page, will be inclined 
}to agree. But he will enjoy the dialogue none the less 


because it is inconclusive and impracticable, for it displays 
a command of English, a power of characterisation, and a 
capacity to do justice to opposing opinions which are as rare 
as they are delightful. Whoever wishes to listen for an 
hour or two to really brilliant conversation between men of 
exceptional knowledge, wit, and vivacity should buy Justice 
and Jiberty. 

Besides the Professor already mentioned, the speakers consist 
of a man of business and a landlord. The last must be, we 
imagine, drawn from an individual, for surely no type of men 
now hold the views put into Harrington’s mouth :— 

“ What I value above everything else is ‘virtue,’ in the pagan, 

not the christian sense, greatness and nobility of character and 
mind and body. And I cannot see how, in a world like this, that 
quality can be acquired and maintained, save by a class living 
on the labour of others. Manual occupations, trades and 
commerce, however necessary and respectable they may be, not 
only do not develop, they tend directly to degrade the body or 
the soul or both.” 
What kind of development, he asks, is possible in body or 
mind for a man who during six days of eight hours in every 
week is engaged upon some mechanical monotonous task ? 
As to trade and commerce, “are not lying and fraud, under 
the names of advertisement and competition, the approved 
weapons of their ignoble war?” With no less bitterness he 
upbraids the learned professions :— 

“To plead the cause of justice is a noble act; but to sell a 
kaoowledge of law to the highest bidder, without reference to the 
equity of the case, is the meanest of all forms of barter. To heal 
the sick is kind and humane; but to pamper rich invalids for a fee, 
or haggle with the poor for their pence, is to make of the art of 
medicine a base trade. Wherever and whenever men have, as we 
say, to ‘make a living,’ they make it, the few by fraud and 
chicanery, the many by servile labour. To no such men is virtue 
possible. It is possible only—for I will be candid—to those who 
do not make but take their living ; in other words, to a privileged 
class living on the labour of others, and in exchange, an equit- 
able exchange, as I hold, governing them justly, and fostering 
those liberal arts and sciences in which greatness of personality 
finds its natural expression.” 

To the surprise of the reader, the “socialistically inclined” 
Professor admits the substantial truth of this old-fashioned 
picture. “The general tendency of mechanical labour and of 
business and professional work is what he describes it” ; but in 
his opinion it is not the work itself which is harmful, but the 
conditions under which it is done. In “Professor Martin’s” 
ideal democracy there will be no differentiation of classes and, 
so far as we can make out, no competition. All citizens will 
receive an equally good education, and the scale of wages will 
run the other way from what it does here. The least delight- 
ful, and, as we should now say, honourable, work will be the 
best paid; but before anything can be done present notions 
about property must be destroyed. “Poverty is the other 
side of riches, and both are aspects of property.” His 
“scheme for altering the whole basis of property” is 
adumbrated, but not clearly worked out, in his last speech. 
He believes that such a plan might be drawn out “as will lead 
us, without serious disturbance or shock, over to a better and 
more equitable social condition.” It is evidently a system of 
Death-duties which is to come gradually into force. “The 
rich men now among us will continue to be rich, and their 
children now grown-up will not be poor.” Only the grand- 
children as yet unborn will start with nothing, That such 
radical changes as these presuppose a change in human 
nature, and are therefore impossible, is an assertion which our 
author will not allow. “ Human nature,” he maintains, is not a 
fixed quantity, but “a Being in perpetual transformation, 
What it was a thousand years ago, it is not now, and will not 
be a thousand years hence. What it is in Asia or in Africa 
ibis not in Europe. It is a growing creature, and we know 
almost nothing about the laws of its growth.” “ Professor 
Martin” is at his best when he deals with theories. In spite 
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of his clear language, his practical suggestions are as con- 
fusing as they are sophistical. One longs to bring him back 
to abstractions, and to exclaim with the business man whom 
he has created to laugh at him: “So long as you remain in 
the air I have no difficulty in following you.” 

We gladly acknowledge the literary ability of Mr. 
Dickinson’s book, but, as for its conclusions, we find it difficult 
to find fitting words in which to characterise their folly and 
futility. 





ELEMENTARY MILITARY TRAINING.* 
CotoneL ALSAGER PoLLock is known to all readers of the 
Spectator as an expert in the difficult art of getting the 
best out of the recruit. As an acknowledged authority on 
company training he shares with many other officers, both 
past and present, of the distinguished regiment to which be 
belonged the honour of having kept alive the light infantry 
traditions of Craufurd’s Division during a period when they 
had almost passed out of the ken of our military authorities. 
As Colonel Pollock reminds us, in spite of what are apparently 
far-reaching changes in armaments and means of mobility, 
the most ancient principles continue as suitable as ever 
to the leading and instruction of men, provided that those 
responsible possess a common-sense understanding of how 
to employ them so as to utilise and avoid the effects of 
improved firearms. Under the test of actual war we have 
all become light infantrymen again, and if the men of 
Craufurd’s Division could be recalled to life, only a recruit’s 
course of musketry would be required in order to fit them for 
the field. Had they been able to be with us in South Africa, 
how many painfal lessons might we not have been spared ! 

The present book consists of a reprint of the excellent 
“Simple Lectures for Company Field Training” which were 
first written in 1895; and round these other essays have been 
collected. We can only say that they will all of them be 
found to be of the greatest possible assistance to company 
officers, and that no company commander should be without 
them. 

In the admirable chapter on “Smartness in Relation to 
Efficiency,” while discussing the advantages of the permanent 
group system of four—a system which, by the way, was, with 
some slight modifications, laid down by Lord Dundonald in 
the training manual which he drew up for the use of the 
Canadian Militia—the author gives us an example of the 
advantage of that system, which will be of interest to all who 
followed the experiment of the Spectator Company. When 
his Majesty the King inspected this Company at Windsor, 
the men had then only had two months of training. Never- 
theless, the Company first marched past “sized,” then dis- 
persed in order that the men should fall in again each in his 
proper place in his own section, then formed fours without 
renumbering, and proceeded to “scatter” by half-companies. 
This done, the right number was placed in rear of the left 
of the extended lines, and the whole fell in again at the double 
according to size, formed fours without renumbering (thus 
proving that all had regained their places without re- 
numbering), marched to opposite the King, turned towards 
him and advanced in review order! Officers who wish to be 
convinced of the standard of drill that can be reached under 
a good instructor by a squad of absolutely raw recruits after 
eight weeks of progressive training have only to try to do 
likewise in as short a time. And, after all, good drill which 
thus exercises the intelligence quite as much as the muscles 
is the first foundation of smart work in the field. 





THE -LEGISLATION OF THE PENTATEUCH.+ 
WE gladly allow that the Pentateuch legislation was humane, 
benevolent, and charitable; that it compares favourably with 
all the codes of antiquity, notably so with that which is 
associated with the name of Hammurabi. Still, there are 
various considerations which make us hesitate before we can 
allow all that Mr. Fluegel claims for it. To begin with, he 
treats it as homogeneous. But there are very grave reasons 
for thinking that at least three stages of development may 
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be found im it,—that which may be called primitive a 
Deuteronomic, and the Exilian. Then there are a 
whether some of the provisions ever got beyond the » Mts 
of the ideal. The working of the Sabbatical year and t 
Jubilee is difficult to imagine. It may have been possible : 
a very simple state of society, not in such as we find 
described in the story of Solomon. The agricultural and 
pastoral life had by that time been developed into somethin 
much more complex. There must have been a considerable 
mass of exports to balance the vast imports which the 
splendour of the time implied. These exports must have been 
largely agricultural,—we know that they were so in the case of 
the Tyrian Hiram. Could they have been suspended in the 
seventh year? There was no “race prejudice,” says Mr, 
Fluegel. But there was a very strong race preference: ouch 
was of the essence of the whole arrangement; it wes the 
vocation of Israel. Then there is something like prejudice in 
the ban pronounced on the Ammonite and the Moabite, 
curiously illustrated by the hideous legend of the origin of 
these two nations. And there must have been some justifica. 
tion for Tacitus’s statement :—“ Among themselves they [the 
Jews] are inflexibly honest and ever ready to show com passion 
but they regard the rest of mankind with the hatred of enemies 
(adversus omnes alios hostile odium).” Their code of debt and 
slavery was far more considerate and humane; but it is 
scarcely as exalted as it is here described. The Hebrew bond. 
slave goes free in the seventh year; but if his master has 
given him a wife, she and her children remain, though we 
may presume that she too was a Hebrew. If he cannot 
bear to leave them, he binds himself to serve for ever. There 
is a certain harshness here. Had the woman no rights? Or 
was she non-Hebrew? If so, are we to suppose that masters 
married Hebrew slaves to foreign women whom they had 
bought? In the matter of divorce, Mr. Fluegel insists that 
the school of Shammai, which limited the cause to unchastity, 
was right, and that of Hillel, which admitted any cause, wrong, 
It may be so. But which actually prevailed? “Decisio 
iuxta scholam Hillelis,” says Maimonides. We have taken 
a few points in which our author's statements seem doubtful, 
but we wish to give the heartiest welcome to his book. 





A SKETCH OF OXFORD.* 
THERE is a slight framework of fiction in this work; but its 
contents are mainly fact, very pleasantly pictured. Bridget 
Goodenough tells the story of a year—i.e., an academical 
year—spent at Oxford. Her husband, a Canadian Professor, 
is spending his “Sabbatical year”—an admirable practice 
which might be profitably made a regular institution on 
this side—in his old University. They meet the people 
whom they might be expected to meet,—heads of houses 
professors, tutors, undergraduates, and residents, the new- 
comers through whom, thanks to academical changes and 
other causes, the population of hualf-a-century ago has been 
almost doubled. All these are very pleasantly drawn, and all, 
save one, are such as any one would like to have for friends, 
The one is a Mr. Ferrers-Smith, who is described as knowing 
too well the value of his own conversation. He is ultimately 
punished for his self-conceit by being the unsuccessful suitor 
of the beauty who provides the necessary element of love. We 
must not forget to mention among these agreeable persons 
Mr. Bayzand, formerly “scout” at Magdalen Hall (before 
Magdalen Hall had blossomed into Hertford College), and Mrs. 
Nay, whom we should not have been surprised to find among 
the acquaintances of “Penelope in England,”—and a better 
compliment we do not know how to pay. Then the visitors 
see the things which they ought to see,—the Camera, the 
Bodleian itself, a debate at the Union, a “Soccer” football 
match, the Torpids and the Eights, a meeting of Congregation, 
and, of course, the Commemoration. But there is a speciality 
in the book. Mrs. Goodenough could not live in Oxford 
without reading. She is introduced at the Camera as a person 
“admitted for purposes of serious study "—not without some 
searchings of heart—and begins with Dr. Plot’s Natural 
History of Oxfordshire. Then she goes on, either there or at 
home, with various volumes which her friends bring for her 
reading, especially dealing with Oxford as it was in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. We may explain that the 





* Their Oxford Year, By Oona H, Ball, London: Methuen and Co, (68) 
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story is told in letters written to a centenarian grandfather 
athome. Miss Ball bas unearthed some curious books of this 
kind, and makes good use of them. The Latin might have 
been more caref ully corrected. We see animarum defunctorum 
and executionum for executionem. 





NOVELS. 


THE STORY OF THYRZA* 

Miss Brown is an author of whom her compatriots bave 
good reason to be proud. For not only is she a delightful 
writer, but she writes stories of American life as only an 
American can. No doubt, with her sensitive appreciation of 
character, she might prove highly successful in delineating 
Cis-Atlantic types as well; but so far, at any rate, she has 
shown no disposition to adopt the cosmopolitan standpoint or 
denationalise ber outlook. We have said that her books could 
only have been written by an American, and we mean it as a 
high compliment, for they deal with some of the finest 
aspects of American life and the noblest traits of the American 
character in a spirit of intimate and devoted admiration. 
She may perhaps idealise her fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
countrywomen, but the result is mach more pleasant than 
that achieved by those who prefer to exhibit them as 
monsters of vulgarity or self-indulgence. But if the good- 
ness of her characters is occasionally extravagant, it has a 
quality that redeems it from insipidity which is happily 
expressed in her own phrase, “divine fantastic goodness.” 
There is a world of difference between those who exasperate 
by their artificial invention and those whose violations of the 
canon of probabilities fascinate even when they fail to 
convince. Miss Brown unquestionably belongs to the second 
category. She has the rare gift of deeply touching her 
readers by a recital many of the crucial events in which it 
would be difficult to parallel in real life. For the whole 
virtue of the plot depends on the keeping of a family 
secret in circumstances which would have rendered its 
disclosure a practical certainty. ‘Thyrza is by far the 
cleverer, though the less regularly good-looking, of two 
sisters, daughters of a poor overworked village tailoress. The 
playmate of their childhood betrays Thyrza and marries her 
sister Laura, leaving Thyrza unaided to bring up and educate 
her child. Laura knows of its existence, and the child 
on reaching boyhood is told by his mother that she was 
never married. Yet we are asked to believe that, owing to 
Thyrza’s heroic reticence, her boy should grow up to manhood 
and her sister to middle age without either of them having 
any inkling of his parentage, and that when once Laura's 
suspicions were seriously aroused they could be easily dispelled. 
Then there is the strange case of Barton Gorse, Thyrza’s 
well-to-do, eligible, and self-effacing lover, whom she refuses to 
marry for twenty years lest their union might be wrongly 
ascribed to his desire to atone for a wrong of which he 
was innocent, and who finally, when she is on the point of 
yielding, is fatally injured by an accident. We cannot 
altogether acquit Miss Brown of gratuitousness in the con- 
trivance of disaster. But while the claims of poetic justice 
remain unsatisfied, Thyrza is by no means a subject for mere 
compassion. Though her fault is not extenuated, and her 
expiation is long and arduous, there is a fine consistency in 
the attitude in which she accepts the consequences of her sin, 
refusing to sail under false colours, to evade the verdict of 
semi-outlawry passed on her by a censorious world, or to wreak 
vengeance on her betrayer. Her refinement and fastidiousness, 
maintained throughout her long seclusion, may seem a little 
hard to reconcile with her humble antecedents, but she is 
clearly intended to be an exceptional, not an average product. 
If the scene had been laid in England, the story would 
involve an intersection of social strata impossible with us. 
The absence of social barriers certainly makes for greater 
elasticity of treatment. 

As a continuously faithful representation of American village 
life, The Story of Thyrza cannot be regarded as a convincing 
achievement. But it is a thoroughly engrossing, poetical, and 
distinguished study of a finely conceived character, and the 
narrative is rich in odd surprises and contrasted emotions. 
The opening chapters give a curiously vivid picture of the 





* The Story of Thyrza. By Alice Brown, Loudon: 4. Constable and Co. (6s.] 





romance and beauty that can underlie the home and school life 
of poor country children, and Miss Brown has never shown her 
gift of delicate sympathy more happily than in the portrait of 
that elfin figure, the gentle, half-witted Aunt Ellie. 





Cecilia Kirkham’s Son. By Mrs. Kenneth Combe. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—The Indian chapters of this clever story are very 
much better reading than the account of the relations between 
Mrs. Kirkham and her son Charles, who is the hero of the book. 
It is, in fact, rather provoking, when the reader is thoroughly 
interested in the question of what is the real position of “ Captain 
Wilson” and how his relations to the nominally loyal Rajah 
of Tahlagur are to be discovered, to have the story suddenly 
switched off to England and the interest transferred to the 
psychology of the relations between a mother and her son. To 
do the author justice, the Indian thread is maintained ia this 
part of the book by means of Mr. Nalogee, a gentleman who is 
apparently engaged in helping a medical mission in Tahlagur. 
By an ingenious device Mr. Nalogee makes his excellent and well- 
meaning English friends pay for the importation of arms and 
ammunition for the use of disloyal natives in India; but in spite 
of this contrivance, this abrupt change is a serious defect. The 
adventure at the end of the book is well managed, and the 
story, though rather ill constructed, has no dull moments. 

Gervase. By Mabel Dearmer. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. 
Dearmer’s new novel is to some extent an essay on the theme that 
a sin which is no sin in itself becomes so if it be thought sinful 
by the perpetrator. It is apparent that Mrs. Dearmer herself 
believes that marriage with a deceased wife's sister is sinful; 
but in the peculiar circumstances attendant on Gervase’s nominal 
marriage, it is difficult to see why any Church in the world should 
hesitate to annul the unfulfilled and dishonest contract. The 
interest of the book resides entirely in the character of Gervase, 
whose history Mrs. Dearmer traces from his babyhood through 
the early years of his manhood, and it may be truly said that 
she makes her hero live before the eyes of her readers. The 
incidental sketches of modern political life are well drawn, while 
the setting of the story at King’s Stratton is picturesquely and 
sympathetically indicated. The figure of the heroine Kate is not 
quite so attractive or so carefully drawn as that of Gervase 
himself, and the device by which she is kept out of the way till 
after Gervase’s engagement to her sister is a little transparent. 
It is obvious that if Mrs. Dearmer had allowed Kate to return 
from Paris to Stratton there would have been no novel to write. 
The book is a piece of clever special pleading in support of a 
contention which the present writer considers quite indefensible ; 
but we readily allow that, given his character and antecedents, 
the hero could not well have acted otherwise. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—An Impending Sword. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.)—An early essay of Mr. 
Vachell’s. The story is laid in America, and is interesting as 
showing the first indication of the author’s talent.——The Flying 
Months. By Frances M. Peard. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A 
well-written modern story the scene of which is laid in Florence 
and in India. The heroine is attractive, but the contrasted 
figure of Nesta is almost impossibly odious. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





Origins and Faith. By Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The sub-title of this book is 
“An Essay of Reconciliation.” When a new apologist pre- 
sents himself we are disposed to ask at once: What about 
miracles? Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett is quite resolved not 
to give them up. His survey of the evidence for the great 
miracle of the Resurrection is excellent. We can hardly 
accept his statement of the place which the miracles occupy 
in the Gospels. Jesus “only regarded them as supplementary 
attestations of His work.” In the Synoptists they are the 
outcome of His pity. In the Fourth Gospel they are repeatedly 
appealed to as testimony. The volume as a whole may be 
studied with advantage. 


The Tower of London. By Charles G. Harper. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Harper, who has done as much as any 
man of books to give us a knowledge of many things that it is a 
pleasure to see and to read about—has he not written about roads 
and coaches and various countries and coasts and highwaymen ?— 
puts us under a new obligation by this book about one of the 
greatest of London sights,—he ranks it, quite rightly, with 
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Westminster Abtey. In early days, and down to comparatively 
recent times, it was a menagerie, Its armouries, regalia, &c., have 
béen a show since the Restoration. A very curious story it is 
that Mr. Harper-tells, with not. a little, it must be confessed, 
of *“ London’s lasting shame” in it. Of “foul and midnight 
murders” we need not speak. It is fairly certain that the 
victims would have done the same by their enemies if they had had 
the chance,—a few exceptions, of course, being made. But what 
could be a greater “shame” than the affair of Colonel Blood ? 
The intending thief is pensioned with £500 a year; the warders 
who guard the jewels are promised £200, and do not get it. 
O noble race of Stuart Kings! 


Brighton. By Lewis Melville. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—The “history” of Brighton—Mr. Melville writes of its 
“history, follies, and fashions”—practically begins with the 
sixteenth century, when a map was made of it; its “follies and 
fashions” may be dated from 1750, when an eminent physician 
of the time, Dr. Richard Russell, brought it into notice as a resort 
for sea-bathing. The maximum, at least of its follies, was reached 
in the days of the Prince Regent, who is, of course, the principal 
figure in the story. But other notable persons appear in it, 
among them Phoebe Hessel, who served as a private soldier in 
the 5th Regiment of Foot and died at the age of a hundred and 
eight in 1821. No place in England, it is probable, the seats of 
great industries and manufactures excepted, can show so great a 
growth. In 1760 it numbered some two thousand inhabitants ; 
it must now contain not far off a hundred and fifty thousand. It 
is a varied narrative which Mr. Melville relates, and he tells it 
well, though he cannot make it into anything of great interest. 
What interest it has is largely of a discreditable kind. “Follies 
and fashions” predominate, and follies are naturally more promi- 
nent in anecdote than fashions. 


‘The Passing of the Tarif. By Raymond L. Bridgman. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a powerful exposition 
of the working of Protection in the United States. Any one 
who may be tempted on this side of the Atlantic by 
Tariff Reform promises—the politicians who advocate it are 
profuse in promises—should see how the system actually 
works. Here is something worth especial note:—‘The im- 
mediate effect’ of the increase for imposition] of duty would 
be to give to 2 community a temporary prosperity. Protected 
interests would feel the stimulus of the removal of competition, 
and apparent prosperity would prevail. People would be 
deceived, and would suppose that general improvement of 
business had begun; but if the condition of the whole com- 
munity could be learned the prosperity would be found to be an 
illusion.” ‘The consumer really exists, whatever the Morning Post 
may say, and his welfare is the ultimately important thing. 
How many people are thinking now how to economise in the 
things which the new Budget will make dearer? 

London’s Ture: an Anthology in Prose and Verse. By Helenand 
Lewis Melville. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here we have 
a collection of what a number of people, famous more or less, 
have written about London; and a very fine collection itis. The 
arrangement is admirable. First we have some general aspects,— 
“Town and Country,” “Dawn,” and “Night.” After this come 
the various districts of London,—“ Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens,” “ Piccadilly,” and so on, till we reach the City. “The 
River and the River Side” follows. Then we have“ Rain, Smoke, 
and Fog”; then “Some Literary Men in London,” “Songs and 
Ballads,” &c. But where is Tennyson’s, with the 

** Lights of London, flaring like a dreary dawn” ? 
We do not approach London in this way now; but those who 
have seen the far-off “glare” will not forget it. The volume is 
delightful. 


Modern Golf. By P. A. Vaile. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Vaile has had the help of George Duncan, attached to the 
Hanger Hill Golf Club, a young professional of the highest 
promise, in furnishing illustrations. It is impossible to say how 
far a book can help a man to improve his play; something, 
doubtless, it does for him. One thing is quite certain, that 
criticism of such books is useless. We will content ourselves 
with commending the volume to the attention of players.—— 
Nisbet’s Golf Year-Book. Edited by John L. Low. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Low, assisted by a battalion 
of contributors, among whom we see the names of eminent golfers, 
professional and amateur, tells us all that we can want to know 
about golf. First we have the rules of golf in general, and special 
rules for “ bogey” competitions; then come what in a law treatise 
would be called “cases.” An article on golf in 1908 and accounts 
of the championship meetings of the year follow. Then we have 





“Minor Amateur Events,” international and inter-Uni 
matches, “Who's Who” of the golfing world, amateur and. 
fessional, and a list of the golf clubs of the world. Six maps of 
famous golf courses illustrate the volume.——We may mention 
at the same time a volume of “ holiday literature,” The Chateau 
of the Loire, by Marcel Monmarché (Hachette et Cie., 3 fr.) This 
is one of the “Joanne Handbooks”; all necessary information 
about itineraries, hotels, means of access to the houses, &e., ig 
supplied. 


We wish to give a special welcome to The Territorial Year-Book 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1s.) It is described as “A Handbook 
for the Territorial Soldier and the Citizen, containing an Account 
of the Origin, Organisation, and Progress of the Territorial Foreg 
and its Place in the National Defence.” May it grow and 
increase ! 


The City of London Directory. (W.and L. Collingridge. 12s. 6d.)— 
This, the “ thirty-ninth annual edition,” really needs no recom. 
mendation. For completeness and attention to detail—we 
observe that the floor on which the office or chambers are 
situated is given—it is not surpassed. Besides the Alphabetical 
Directory, Streets Guide and Trades Guide, common to all such 
books, we have an account of the Livery Companies of the City 
(Courts, Livery, Income, &c.), a List of Liverymen Voters, 9 
Biographical Directory, and Directories of the Corporation, the 
London County Council, and Public Companies. We must not 
forget to mention, as we have mentioned before, the quite 
admirable map of the “one square mile,” and its absolutely 
unrivalled contents.——While the City Directory treats of the 
commercial world, The Royal Blue Book and Court Guide (Kelly’s 
Directories, 5s. net) has to do with the leisured classes, the people 
who live in the western region of London, a greatly increased 
number, as evidenced not only by the extent of the area covered 
with bricks and mortar, but by the greater density per acre. As 
to the former proof, there must be many of our readers who 
remember when the greater part of the land now covered by 
the streets and squares of Kensington was occupied by market 
gardens; as to the second, the proportion, if it could be stated 
in figures, would be very striking. The area which formerly 
contained a single house with, say, ten inhabitants now has some 
seven flats with not less than four times as many. A map of the 
Western District has been added. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for May :—The Century, the Pall A/all Magatine, 
St. Nicholas, the L[eview of eviews, Harper's Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Month, the 
United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the Outlook, 
Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers’s Journal, the 
ornhill Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the Journal of 
Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, Pearson's 
Magazine, the New Quarterly, the Book Monthly, the Dnglish 
Historical Review, the Law Quarterly, the Church Quarterly 
Review, the Culumbia University Quarterly, the International 
Journal of Ethics, the Statistical Journal, the Interpreter, the 
Author, the Journal of the Moslem Institute, the International, 
Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles (Part III., J. M. Dent, 
the Open Court, the Parents’ Reriew, the Sociological Review, 
the American Journal of Mathematics, the Estate Magazine, the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, the British 
TTealth Review, the Englishwoman, the State, the City, the 
Ecclesiastical Review, the Eugenics Review, the Open Review, 
the Forum, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Expository Times, 
the Socialist Review, the University Magazine, the School World, 
Current Literature, the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Munsey, 
the Nary League Journal, the American Mistorical Review, 
Saint George, the Homiletic Review, the Geographical Journal, 
the Country Home, the Expert, the Educational Review, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, the Nation in Arms, the Colonial Journal, 
Nash's Magazine, the Manchester Quarterly, the Westminster 
Review, Church Socialists’ Quarterly, Soience Gossip, Royal 
Academy Pictures, 1909 (Cassell), the Commonwealth, the Illus 
trated Poultry Record, the National Gallery, Beautiful Flowers, 
the Wild Beasts of the World, Cassier’s Magazine, the Art Journal, 
Travel and Ieploration. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
Armstrong (C. W.), The Mystery of Existence in the Light of an 
Optimistic Philosophy, Cr 8V0 ....000..sceee ses seeeeee ses eeseeeeses(uOng mans) net 
Ashcroft (E. A.), Stady of Electrothermal and Electrolytic Industries, 
Part L, cr 8vo (Spon) net 
Becke (L.), "Neath Austral Skies, cr 8V0 ..........ccesconseesceeee eee cor eenees (MMbLLe) 
Begbie (H.). The Cage: a Novel, er 8vo ......,..........(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Bennett (A.), Cupid and Commonsense: a Play, cr 8vo (New Age Press) net 
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1 Antiquities of Scotland, 
Biting (R. W.), The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiqui oF Foulis) net as 


vol W.S.), ‘Some Kerostie s Signatures of ‘Francis Bacon (Constable) net 25, 


ae Everett) 6/0 
Comtesse) e Lioness of pase cr BVO .....0. (Everett) 

— bg Ht A Little World, cr 8¥0 .......ccsseve-s+ s+ Hutchinson) 6/0 

Garter we. , In the Wake of the Setting Sun, 8v0 . -Haret & Blackett) net 16/0 


ter Sketches, by “‘ Mac,” folio . ..(Simpkin) net 5/0 
oe (i. TB.) Joan of the Hills. cr 8v0 ....... 6/0 
Coles (P) England and the English from an 





a Duckworth) net 7/6 





{O.), The Great Lakes, 860 .......c0e.ssusesssneensvessnses (Putnam) net 15/0 
reat (0) American Agriculture, Vol. IV., 8vo . .(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Deeping (W.), The Red Saint, cr 8V0..........csseees coensee cennsetersseneens (Cassell) 6/0 


mch Chateaux and Gardens in the Sixteenth 
ony F Posed Batsford) net 25/0 
Duchesne (L.), Early ‘History ‘of the Christian Church trom its Founda- 
tion to End of Third Century, 8vo .......+.. J. Murray) net 9/0 
Duraford (W.), Memoir of Colonel the Rt. Hon. William y Bae Slaney, 
BLP, CF BVO ....000sereces serseessrrses severeeceneens seseeennessereneneees (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Dutt (Ww. A.), The ——_ — ye 8vo > Pi heyy Fg 6/0 
ive of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand in 
a _ ), Narrati - (Whitcombe & Tombs) 3/6 


Poting of “Mercia (The), by ‘Gassius Minor,” cr 8vo .... .(K. Paul) net 3/6 




















Floy (H.), High Tension Underground Electric Cables, er 8vo.. (Spon) net 8/6 
Forman (J. M.), The Quest, Cr 8V0 ........00sseseee ces eenenenenenee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Fremantle (H. E. 8.), The New Nation. 8vo ............ ..(Ouseley) net 5/0 
Glasgow (E.), The Romance of a Plain Man, cr _ petieee. (J. Murray) 60 
Hallé (C. E.), Notes from a Painter's Life, cr 8vo..............(¢ J. Murray) net 6/0 
Hannay (D.), Short History of the Royal Navy, Vol. IL., ‘6s. 1815, 8vo 
D ¢ Joba , (Methnen) net 7/6 
Hardy (I. D.), The Stran isappearance of John Haversham, cr 8vo 
vt ‘ sid ” (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Harris (J. H.), Penelope Anne, cr Svo.. 7 (Greening) 6/0 
Hichens (R.), Barbary Sheep: a Novel, “or Bvo. «sees (Methuen) 36 
Hirst (M. E.), Life of Friedrich List, 8vo ........ Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Hobson (J. A.), The Industrial System, 8vo .. ..(Longmans) net 7/6 
Hogarth (A. H.), Medical Inspection of Schools, cr 8vo ...(H. Frowde) net 60 
Hogle (W. M.). Internal Combustion Engines, 8vo.......... ++seee (Spon) net 126 
Javer Shrine (The): a Novel, cr 8vo. Seatac (Harper) 6/0 
Job (H. K.), The Sport of Bird Study, eine (Richards) net 7/6 
Johnson (R. B.), The Cambridge Colleges, $2mo .. (T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Knight (E F.), The Awakening of Turkey, SvO ..........4. seees(J. Milne) net 
Lorenz (E. S.), Practical Church Music, er 8vo .(Revell) net 
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Manning (F.), Scenes and Portraits, Cr SVO........00.0+seceeeesseessnes (J. Murray) 
Marquand (A.), Greek Architecture, 8vo ............ .(Maemillan) net 
Maude (F. N.) The Jena Campaign, 1896, cr Svo ......... (Sonnenschein) net 50 
Milford (L. 8.), Hailevbury College, Past and Present, 8vo ...(Unwin) net 10/6 
Moret (A. De B. Y.), The School of Madrid, er 8vo (Dac kworth) net 7/6 
Moulton (L. C), Poems and Sonnets, cr Svo.. socsnecees .(Maemillan) 7/6 
Oldest = 4 Epic I, SPEDE snectin osname epicnpengnete (Macmillan) net 46 
| merry (W. 8.), Sixty Years of Uppingham Cricket, Svo (Longmans) net 6/0 
Raine (A.), Where Billows Boll, GF BVO ..ccccccscrcecsecccccseseceees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Rockefeller (J. D.), Random Reminiscences of Men and Events, er 8vo 
(Heinemann) 60 
Rollins (M.), Convertible Securities, 8vo .. (Routledge) net 10/6 
Rothfield (O0.), Indian Dust, cr &vo ... ..--.(Simpkin) net 3/6 


Sainsbury (H.), Drugs and the Drng Habit. .(Methuen) net 7/6 
Saleeby (C. W.), Parenthood and Race Cultnre. § ...(Cassell) net 7/6 
Sampson (H. E.), Progressive Creation, 2 vols. 8vo ............. (Rebman) net 210 
Smith (F.), The Stone Ages in North Britain and Ireland, 8vo (Blackie) net 16/0 
Some Roads to Rome in America, cr Svo .. (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Staars (D.), The English Weman, Svo {Smith & Elder) net 90 
Strack (H. L.), The Jew and Human Sacritfice, 8v0 enpethinccoanntend (Cope) net 10/0 
Taylor (M.), Songs of Solitude, 12mo ...............cee0s ..(K. Paul) net 36 
Treasury of Basuto Law, Vol. I., 8vo ...... ...(K. Paul) net 10/6 
Troubridge (Lady), The First Law, ef S¥0 ...c.ceccc ccceececeeeee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Turner (R.). Samson Unshorn, er 8vo......... .(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
epee (G. P.), Woman in Music, 12mo ............ .(S. Paul) net 36 

edmore (M.), A Minstrel in the South. er 8vo. -(Smith & Elder) net 26 
my, nyt ), How to Appreciate Prints, vo ...... (Richards) net 7/6 















Wharton ( Artemis to Actaeon, and other Verse, cr Svo (Mac wmillan) net 4/6 
Williams (C. D.), A Valid C hristiauity. GEBID ccccccececesssces (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Williams (R.). Memoirs of a Buccaneer er Svo.. “ — & Boon) 60 
Young (M.), The Wreathed Dagger, cr Svo.. Meeaieanntieeien ..(Cassell) 6/0 








LIBERTY (o's inexeensive BROCADES 


nerncoucen Regent St. London ADAPTED 
or 

ANCIENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 
SP A NISH POST FREE BOOK and 

nd OF PATTERNS ORIGINAL 

PORTUGUESE From 7/ll a yard UPHOLSTERY 

DESIGNS FURNISHING 





FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
HOLIDAY SEASON. ~ 


ACCIDENTS OF Att xinos, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
_ & CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Viax, Secretary. 
BY SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

hree Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT Brituk Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, aud Chro- 

TO THE KING, | 2ometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astronomical wegematean, Chronogiap)s, and 
Ships’ Compasse 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRaDB-Malc. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.O. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 





MONTE FIANO ¢ Av Ideal Liglit Dinner Wine, 178. 6d. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.’—Srratumore (Ean oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet. 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &e. 
For Samples (7¢.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C, 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurance :— 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 
Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Diseasc. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policics, 
and undertakes the dyties 
Trustee and Exccutor. 
THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF BEVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS, 
Prospectnses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Olfices or Agents. ROBERT LE Is, General Mauager. 


THE LARGEST STOCK 





of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Teleg--™s: Telephones: 
was 7 ane IN LONDON GERRARD; $152 





We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 


fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 





GILL & REIGATE, 
73. 75 77, 79% 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen, 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
HAM™MPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-upholstering 





Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


HAMPTONS are net connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to JOHN paxee, Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, & 1 Wellington Street, 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE Pac (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
Page ooo eeesseeveeseesee,eeee £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3% 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....ccceeeee+++- £16 16 O| Inside Page .....scececeseee Ll4 14 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an tach. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms ; net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Half- Quarterly. 


Yearly. Yeurly. 3 


Incindin, tage to an rt of the United 
ee hee 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Kingdom ...6-sseeesee> 
Including postage to any of the Britis: 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
ina, &¢. cocccccceseecece BIB 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
ITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and other Select SOCIETIES 


. can OBTAIN exceptionally convenient ROOMS in a handsome building 
iu main thoroughfare (W.C. district), close to two tubes, &c., with use of well- 
furnished Committee Room and large Council Chamber. Light refreshments 
can also be provided on the premises, A Royal and other Societies have 
rmanent homes in the building.—Apply, NBY H. COLLIER and 
DGE, Estate Agents, 69 Fleet Street, E.C. 


6....016 8....0 8 2 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ABERDASHERS' ASKE’S SCHOOLS. 


The SCHOOT, GOVERNORS of the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hampstead Boys 
School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- MASTER, to take 
office in September, 1909. He must be a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. 

The salary offered is about £700 per annum. 

No residence provided, 

Arrangements for pension will be made. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 

Applications must be sent on or before Saturday, 5th June, 1909. 

Forms of application and —s ae can be obtained from 


Aske’s Hatcham School, 
Jerningham Road, New Cross, S.E. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 
RECTOR 


The School Board of Glasgow invite applications for the position of Rector. 
peeteume should be Graduates with Honours of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and must not exceed 50 years of age. Salary from £650 to £750, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, with 20 copies of testimonials, must be lodged with the under- 
signed on or before Friday, 21st | 

Canvassing, direct or indirect, will disqualify. 


School Board Offices, 129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTOBY. 


The Council are about to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in History. 
Applications must be sent in by the 29th May.—Further particulars may 


be obtained from, 
I W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. _ 


22. IV.09. 

NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Asupurye House, Mancuester, 

The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Tempo Post of 
ASSISTANT-WARDEN for the Session 1909-01. Salary £75, with and 
residence.—Apply before May 22nd to the Sec., Mrs. H. CARPENTER, 11 Oak 
Road, Wittington, Manchest Uni ity Graduate preferred. 
of the 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—The MASTERSHIP 
Modern Side will be VACANT next September.—Applications by 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambri in high Mathematical Honours must be 
made before May 19th to the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall Hall, Fleetwood, from 
whom all details can be obtained. 


| F emnacaiataceal HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Limirtep. 


Owing to the resignation of the Hend-Mistress after 23 years’ service, the 
COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
roy | £250 per annum, with rooms and at the School Boarding-House, 
and Capitation Fees.—Applications to be sent by June 4th to the Secretary, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamiugton, from whom further particulars may be obtained 





J. CLARK, Clerk. 

















OUNTY OF LONDOY 


POINTMENT OF CHIEF OFFICER OF THE 
BRIGADE. LONDON Fing 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLIC 
appointment of Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade, who wate ae 
during the pleasure of the Council, and will be required to give his whole tir 
and energies to the duties of his office, He will not be flowed to take on 
private business or other paid employment, and any fees received by m= 
either as a wituess or in any other capacity, are to be paid by the Conime 
He will also be required to suaie prmeneniiy at the chief ‘station of the 
Brigade in Southwark Bridge , 8.E. He must be of robust health. 
strong and active, and his age, unless he is or has been an officer in the 
London Fire Brigade, must be not less than 30, aud not more than 50 i 
on Thursday, 10th June, 1909. He must possess a sound knowledge ot 
mechanics, and have had experience in dealing with wen. The salary of the 
Chief Officer will be £900 a year, and he will have in addition free quarters 
coal, light, and medical attendance, with £12 a year for uniform, clothing. a: d 
boots, the value of which allowances (estimated at £2)) a year) will be taken 
into account in calculating pension. No fixed allowance will be made to hi 
for travelling expenses, but he will be repaid any such expenses as he — 
actually incur.—Applications for the appointment must te on the offigint 
forms, which may be obtained from the CLERK of the London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, 8.W. They should contain full particulars of age, qualifica- 
tions, and experience, and should be accompanied by copies of not more than 
five testimonia!s as to character and fitness for the office, with special refer. 
ence to the qualifications above mentioned. The latest time for receiving 
applications is 11 o’clock a.m. on Thursday, 10th June, 19u9, Any form of 
application which is not fully filled up, or which in any respect fails to compl 
with the terms of the advertisement, will not be laid before the Council, The 
appointment will be subject to the ful candidate passing satisfactorily 
a medical examination by the Council’s medical examiner. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will be held to be a eer ey for appointment, 
MME 


Spring Gardens, 8.W., 
12th May, 1909. 


OUNTY OF LONDOYN, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the post of ASSISTANT-MASTER, specially qualified in Mathematics and 
English, at the Hackney Downs School (formerly the Grocers’ Company's 
School) The school is a first-grade secondary school. The successful 
applicant will be required to commence work iu September next. The salary 
attaching to the post is £150 a year, rising by annual increments of £10, 
subject to satisfactory service, toa maximum of £300, 

Applications should be made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Oifices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 7th June, 1999, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communica. 
tions on the subject must be endorsed “H. 4,” and must be accompanied bya 
stamped, addressed fouolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
12th May, 1909. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 


REQUIRED, in August, a FORM MASTER possessing special qualifica- 
tions in Modern Languages. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Form and full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Education Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Applica- 
tions to be received not later than 24th May, 1909. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


REQUIRED, in August (or by arrangement in September), SPECIALIST 
SCIENCE MISTRESS (Botany, Physics, and Chemistry). 
accenting to qualifications and experience. 
Forms and f ticulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Education Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Applica- 
tions to be received not later than 24th May, 1909. 





G. L. “ 
Clerk of the London County Council, 














(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, in September next, FORM MISTRESS, to teach SCIENCE 
chiefly, Games desirable. Experience or Training essential. Salary £100, 
rising £5 per annum to £130. Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County 
School, Camborne, 

F, BR, PASCOE, 


Education Office, Truro, 
13th May, 1909, Secretary to the County Committee. 
OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, §8.W. 


The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
GYMNASTIC MISTRESS, Applicants must have been trained in Sweden to 
teach remedial gymnastics and Ceexy of movements. Morning engagement. 
Salary £100, non-resident. Duties commence in September.—Forms of Appli- 
cation (which must be returned not later than May 3ist), together with 
memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETARY by sending 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope. 








—E. FIELD, Secretary. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W.— 
WANTED, in September, a FORM MISTRESS, with special subject 
Science (Chemistry and Botany). Mathematics very desirable. gree 
py or Experience essential. Salary scale.—Apply to the HEAD- 


D bag wed mrp CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must 
be under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages 

is indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of 

gasentoas, education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, 
ire Department, Guardian Assurance, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C. 


ANTED, in London, a LECTURER (Male) in LOGIC 

and ENGLISH for London Matriculation.—Applications should be 

made before June Ist to SECRETARY, 283 Willesden Lane, N.W., from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


| ECTURERS who are qualified to give Popular and 

Instructive Lectures to School audiences on Literary, Scientific, 
aud other subjects should apply to Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 
Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

















EAD-MASTER WANTED.—The Governors of the 
Drax Schools require Head-Master for Read’s School, Drax, near 
Selby, Yorkshire. Must be over 25 and under 45, and Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary £100 per annum and capitation 
payment of £3 a head in addition to charges for boarders. New buildings 
erected to accommodate about 45 boarders. Very good residence provided. 
Healthy country. place. Mailway station. Duties to commence 
September term.—Applications and copies of two testimonials to be sent 
prior to 22nd May to E. and T. CL. » Solicitors, Snaith, Yorkshire. 


HOME REQUIRED, August and September, in nice 
ENGLISH FAMILY, country—or quiet seaside—for TWO FRENCH 
BOYS (Parisians), 14 and 16. Suitable Cugenheni. kind supervision, 
English reading, outdoor amusements. Roman Catholic Church within 
walking distance. Inclusive terms for both, 3guineas. References excha: 

—Apply, Monsieur BONNAFFE, Boulouris-s.-Mer, St. Raphaél, Var, France. 


7 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 











required. ‘Term of Indentufes, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 









enFersrrasss B&B. | 


. 
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IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, PIETERMARITZ- 
B NATAL.—WANTED, to begin work on Aug. Ist, a SIXTH 
BM t , with special subjects Mathematics and Botany, for Cape 
atriculation Examination. Salary £110, £120, and £130 for three successive 
ui with board and residence, holidays included if desired. Passage out 
year, The school isa boarding and day school under a Committee.—Apply by 
with copies of testimonials en will be returned after appointment is 
j, names of personal refeiees, fall qestiontne as to age, religious denomina- 
made lifieatious, and experience, to Mrs. STEWART, care of Miss Walker, 

bt George's Training College, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 








DINBURGH VACATION COURSES in FRENCH 

and ENGLISH, from 28th July to 28th August, within the UNIVERSITY 

f EDINBURGH. Distinguished French Professors from Paris, &c., and 

o # of Six Practical Teachers from Paris. Literature, Phonetics, Com- 

ition, &c. Fee for 62 Lectures and Lessons, £2.—For Programmes, &c., 
rely to the Hon. Secy., Prof. KIRK PATRICK, University. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delecacy for Secondary Traiing. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and Londoa Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
#65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 





YT MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
——_———_—__—_ — 


aes og HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: ‘The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss the a 
m 7} to 19} guineas a year. ntrance Scholarships in June. 
omens Four BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
¥ HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
‘ate of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisevaland Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


VYROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

Miss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoiumg the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 


\T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, refined home, in particularly healthy, dry locality a short distance 
from London, House large, extensive grounds, Gymnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOHNSON. 
N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Excellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWLN, MA, 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


ff IGS FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
































SUMMER TERM MAY 4ru TO JULY 271m, 1999. 
ONDON HOME for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.— 
A LADY (University Honours), experienced in higher educational work 
and foreign travel, receives in comfortable house in Keusington a few Elder 
Girls to study Special Subjects, or see London, attend Lectures, Concerts, &c. 
—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 18 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


_—- 6 mw kee ey eher OB. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examiuations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 











T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 








AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8. W. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIOBS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


— CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 





WOMEN TEA e 
rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. ndon), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical T'ripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's College, 


Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teachi Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cam bridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. —Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Liv 1 @ muasium) Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught.including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygieue, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursivg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aul Colleges 
~——s with qualified teachers, 

{EALTH STUDENTS, —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for iu all branches of education, References gereniees to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, it. Hon, H. J. Gladstove, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
EB, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gywuasiwn, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis; 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquiring . 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tiou conceruing Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
tn all fealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


{OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘j Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildin Education on 
Modern hnes; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL DENBIGH— 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD 
JUNE 24th and 25th at the School, and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. The value 
of these Scholarships is such as to reduce all expenses for boarding and 
tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved by 
the Governors.—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Applications should be sent to the CLERK before June lith, 


—Denbigh, May 7th, 1909. 
re ees HAL IL SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Frincipal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


y ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


‘TT. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
K Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress: Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Large 
playmmg-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.—Prospectus on application to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorlaud air. Highest references, 


‘A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
BUSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May llth. 


























GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. 

e receive BOYS aul GIRLS, ages 6 to 104 yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

School; Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea, Cliwate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

ciaily bealthy for cluidren. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. Noday pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 


‘T GEORGE’S SCHOOL §$ (Co-education). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 











Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 


ADY, living in large hill-top farmhouse and assisted by 

an EXPERIENCED TEACHER, RECEIVES CHILDREN (7-1)), 
giving them the advantages of bracing country life and farm produce as 
well as education. Ponies and milk supply kept for the children. Riding 





Theoretical. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.R.HS, See Prospectus, 








lessons given. Professional references exchanged.—Box 326, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HEL a NHAM COLLEGE.W—SCHOLARSHIPS 
TaN ae TION on June 8th, 9th, and Wth.—At least EIGHTEEN 
6 PS, value from £% per. annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for Sons of Membags of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; Scholar- 
ships for CAN for the ARMY; One FRAN WYLLIE 
SCHOLARSHIP of £20, tenable for three years, and the Second of Three 
Entrance Senolerobine. rosetly, founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 anium, ténab , fox three years, with preference 
for bheys born, educa or residing in HEREFORDSHIBE, 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR; The 


Iso some 

College, Cheltenham. 
RADFIBELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
One Warden's 


Four Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, 
xhibition value 30 guineas r annum, One Simonds’ Exhibition value 
45 guineas per annum, aud Four General Exhibitions value 30 guineas 
per annum, will be competed for in May-June, 
The EXAMINATION will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on Jane 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Candi- 
dates must be between 18 arid 15 on September 20th, 1900. 


Apply to the WARDEN. 
COLLEGE, 








ETTES EDINBURGH. 


There will be a COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts 
of; which will be deducted from fees) on 8th and 9th JULY, for Boys between 
11 and 14.—Applicatious for Particulars of Open Scholarships, and for Pros- 
pectuses, &c., for admission in September, to be addressed to SECRETARY. 





AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 16th, 17th, 18th, 1909. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £25. 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to THE BURSAR. 

bye RED HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP, £50 per annum, 
‘or capable all-round Boys of oe old and under, will be competed 

for at THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, on July Ist next, 
at 2 p.m. Usual fee, £100.—C. C. LEMPRIERE, B.A. (late Radley and 
Oxford). 








YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 


27th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


VHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 
Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advautages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10,) 

JUNE 30th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-liouses,—Hend-Muster, Rev. A. J. GALI’IN,M.A. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 





MUULTON AND OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 
ON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 





],2i¢H8T 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July lst and 2nd, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


ituated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
M BEGAN WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909. 
Hea \-Master, C. W. A‘'TKINSON, ALA. Cantab. 
YHERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 
will ‘be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the LEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
VRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50-£20) will be competed for on July 7th 
and 8th. Nominations (£10 p.a.) available for candidates who do crelitably. 
Fees £75 p.a.—For further particulars write to the HEAD-MASTER'S 





Healthily 
sities. TE 





. ‘ | 
ETTENHALL OOLLHER 
STAFFORDSHIRE, ‘ 


Splendid situation, 


Modern Methods—e.g., Languages taught conversati ; Practi 
Science and Mathematics, ced tical 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa. 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individiaal 
attention and opportunity to all. The eaena, sae smaall, all boys haye studi 
and the playing-Helds are amplé. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. Theo’ 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provid i 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. ¥ 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Eco— 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 on June 
llth, 1909, will be competed for on July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. An ordin 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at 1.30 ou Wednesday, Jilly 2ist 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
DURHAM— 











NIVERSITY OF 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathemati 
and Theology commences at 9 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, June 16th. —Por 
7 ~ apply to the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, University 


ffices, Durham. 
JAS TBOURN E COLLEGE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey 
F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Selool. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term Began May 7rx, | 


» me. bb. a. 2,8 : 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th, 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi. 
tions, and several Warden’s Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 4 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 

or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of 212 

awarded to boy who dees best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 

£12 per annum, may be awarded to beys who do well but fail to obtaina 

Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE With and 

llth, 1909, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSWIPS, five or six (Junior 

Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 

open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 

and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at development of health, intellect, and character. Thorough 
systematic education from 7 years upwards, without pressure. Boys taught 
to think and observe, and interested in lessons. Religious views honourably 
respected. Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Handicrafts. Experienced 
care of delicate boys. Well-equipped new buildings. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
i will be HELD on JUNE 23rd, 24th, and 25th to fill up not less 
than seven Residential and two non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
also some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean's Yard, S.W. 


UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. RUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford). RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


= SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in JULY, 1909, beginning Tuesday, 6th, 
when Scholarships ranging in value from £70 to £30 a year will be competed for. 

For further information apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 


Northants. 


sTEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet, 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 
ELIXSTOWE.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— Mr. 
Cc. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 




















SBHOBETARY. 

NIGGLES WICK 8C HOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£00 and under) will be OFFERED on 

JUNE 16th. Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or at Preparatory 

Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 


ee ee 
ERK HAMS TED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School. quite separate houses, terching, aud life; successful prep, for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


LAnves S ~ COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
Oo 





SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be 

‘ERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 30th, JULY Ist, 2nd. Candidates 

mugt be under 14 years of age on July 1st.—For further particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. ah ‘a ee en 
ee... FARNHAM., 


IMMEDIATE VACANCY for PUPIL. 
Tuition for University, &e. Healthy surroundings, 
H. C. MINCHIN, M.A.Oxon. 
PSW. ICH S CHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A.Oxon. 
University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
ships and Leaving Exhibitions. 
‘Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulur’, apply to thé Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A,, Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne, 


Tennis, golf. 


Preparation for 
Entrance Scholar- 








Trained ou Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


A Sette For sh COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 














FOREIGN. 


pas (near)—_FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergynien’s references. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Setvice, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Ose CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
in, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
German, rtunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical ch Ceokery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Lauguages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois.. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 








near Dieppe. 
— (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Vio 
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WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikou.—ZURICH 
S "HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
roR a LIMITED yo | Peay te me | hb, Italian) 
uition in Languages (North- man, Parisiau-French, ian), 
Theron Isiah Art, a Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
ery and hygiénic infiueace. Beautiful and bracing situation on suuny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Exteusive Pine- Woods, 
i TES, Swimming, Skating, &c..&c. Highest References (English and others). 
For Prospect us and all particulars, address— 
THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


ee 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
mnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
pad anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is con ucted in French.—Apply for particulars, 





REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities aud Anuuities PURQHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSION AR TEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Kstablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £590,000. 


W ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, aud Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 














| sles LECTURES ON CO-EDUCATION. 


By ENNIS RICHMOND, 
Printipal of West Heath School for Boys and Girls, Hampstead. 
1, A NATURAL EDUCATION, 
2. FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. 
$8 TWO ASPECTS OF CO-EDUCATION. 
4 CO-EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
5. WHY NOT CU-EDUCATION? 





PRICE THREEPENCE EACH, POST-FREE. 
Issued by [the Women’s Prixtine Socierr, Brick Street, Piccadilly. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Covtineut, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 64.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Caunou Streat, 
London, B.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Ceutral. 

CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, mauy of which they 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


WDUCATIO N, 

Parevts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Eugland or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or seud fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is giveu by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Muaster of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, Loudon, w. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABBOAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and aporoximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIA'LION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts aud Guardians 

im the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOUIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “Triform, Loudon.” Telephoue No, 1854 (Gerrard). 























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
For LADIES requiring a chauge to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 
quarter hours’ journey from Paddington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. “a 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
uches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resideut nurses and attendants. 


QWITZERLAND.—MANOR FAKM, INTERLAKEN. 


English Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 fraucs.—Apply PROPRLETRESS., 























PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghuil, Lancashire, specially 
erected and e tipped for the treatment of Gentiemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experience Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gar Jdeuing 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 

ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 

and all carriage paid, Special terms to large copsumers. Further particulars, 


_ House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, 
68 Liceused Inns. Ask for List aud Report, APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 
\ NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer, 
Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortuightly deliveries uudertaken. 
stan ped envelope —-BRANAS POULTRY YARDS. Llandrillo. Meridnéthshite, 





w{URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure; 
hk) being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 7s. 6d. per couple, 
trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing. 
Many unsolicited testimonials, and first prizes at Norfolk Fat Stock Shows. 
Also New-Laid Eggs.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpjggham, Norfolk. 


Tre Tr eS V2 2 eS 


Authors’ Manuscript, Letters, Notices, &c., typed at 10d. per thousand 
words. Manifold copies at 5d. per thousand words.—Mr. A. G. CROLL, 32 
Penwortham Road, Streatham, London, 8. W. 

WANTED, 


(TPS eCwRi tts € 
Literary work prefeered. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No mauifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, Loudon, W.C, 
old 


Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. aud J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


((jOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham, Guaranteed b 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3. 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd, Sheffield. 


AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE 

which you would like to have PRINTED? We will do it under 
expert supervision at the lowest rates. GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster 
Press), Genealogical Printers, 411A Harrow Road, London, W. 


O YOUR FHET ACHE? If so, use Marshall’s Foot 
Tonic, ‘‘ PEDESTRINE.” For all Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 

its action is simply magical. It cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist 
boot pressure. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s, 6d, per bottle, post-free, 
—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Buasiaghall Street, E.C. 























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


218 18s NORWEGIAN and NORTH CAPE CRUISE. 
£11 Ils.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Sailings:—June 26th, July 17th, July Sist. 
218 18s.—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, STOCKHOLM, COPEN.- 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th, 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardeus, London, N.W 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL, 2 vols., 18384; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of Eugland, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorua Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vois., 
1871; Moore s Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Eciuburgh, 1879; Swinburue’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
8 vols.. 1844 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT BT.. BIRMINGHAM, 


UST READY, post-free on application, SPECIAL MAY 
° CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, containing many 
New Books now reduce for the first time. Largest assortment in the West 
End.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, £5 aud 57 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 


h USIO AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 





ensures promptness, correctness, aud economy. Immense Stock, 


We pay postage, Any pablicatiou, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
K.C.; and at Birmmgham, Brightou, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 





JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. [Tex, 11468 Cewrrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excelleut as a sustaining and notrishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid aud dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 pénny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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HE THIRD EMPIRE | CONCERT. 
ROYAL ALBERT HA 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May oaud,, Ai 8 o'clock, 


Patrons : 
somos T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
OF Under the honorary direction of 

OUR Dr. CHARLES HARRISS. AT THE 


RMY. EMPIRE CONCERT: 
Madame AT.BANT (Canada) will — 1 
** Home, Sweet Ilome”... on 
“To. Here the Gentle Lark” f Bishop. 
Miss AULSEBROOK (New Zealand) ‘will SING— 
“ Land of Hope and Glory” Elgar. 


N AVY. EMPIRE CONCERT: 
Miss IRENE STRAUSS (India) will SING— 
“The Ganges’ .Bantock. 
Mr. EDWARD RYKER (Canada) ‘will SING— 
“Let me Like a Sok lier Fall” .. Wallace. 
“Come if You Dare”’ .. eens ..Purcell. 


EOPLE. “EMPIRE CONCERT. 
Mr. DALTON BAKER Gneient will SING— 
e Tar’s Song, ‘ 1 Bow arr, Bridge. 
Mr. LEMPRIERE PRINGLE 5 (Australia) ‘will SING— 
“Our Island Home” eseeee -Paning. 


ATION. EMPIRE CONCERT. 
Sir CRAnEeS ry ning £8 fPagheat) « will SING— 
** Son of the Ocean I ..Santley. 
“England Yet” Benedict. 
Miss KATHLEEN PARLOW (Canada) will PLAY— 
* Habanera ” .Sarasate. 
Miss MARIE NOVELLO (Wales) ‘will PLAY— 
“ Marsch Militir” ......... .. Schubert-Tausig. 


SS eto EMPIRE CONCERT. 
OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY will SING— 
“ Empire of the Sea ' 
“* Ballad of the Clamperdown ” 
“* An Empire Chorus ”...... 
“Tt Comes from the Misty ‘Ages*. 
“ Come if You "Purcell. 
RITISH EMPIRE CONCERT. 
LUNDON SYMPHONY oy will PLAY— 
Tone Poem, * On the March’”’......... +++. ervey. 
AND And in combination with 
VERSEAS ARTISTES. EMPIRE CONCERT. 
THE RAND OF H.M. COLDSTREAM GUARDS— 
* Britannia Overture” ..Mackenzie, 
GUD SAVE THE KING. 
At the Organ : At the Piano: 
Mr. H,. L. BALFOUR. on — STANLEY HAWLEY. 
ondue 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE 
Dr. CHARLES HARRISS. 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; arona, 63.; balcony (reserved), 5s.; (unreserved), 4s.; logzia 
(eight seats), 40s. ; second tier (five seats), 25s. Tickets at the Royal Albert 
Hall; and the usual Agents’. 


Pg ———— —_—— SS —————— 


DRINK 


with your Whiskey, 
Brandy, and Wines 
(especially White Wines) 


.». Harriss. 

«+. Bridge. 
vo Harrisa, 
.Elgar. 

BY 





PERRIER 


“THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF TABLE WATERS.” 


THE IDEAL DRINKING WATER. 


HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 
TRAINED TO 
become 
BRITISH SAILORS 


and 


USEFUL CITIZENS 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 
&e. 





‘Arethusa’ 
and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 


PRESIDENT : 
The EARL OF JERSEY, G.c.B. 


Subscriptions and Donations 
Urgently Needed. 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUCES 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 





. H. Bristow Watuen. 
Joint Secs ioe G. CoPpgLanp. 








—$— 


AN APPEAL! 


420,000 is needed by the CANCER 
HOSPITAL (Free) Brompton, S.W., 
to build and equip a Country Home 
for Incurable Cases, or Additional 
Accommodation at the 





Hospital, 


The Cancer Hospital has given relief already to 
74,000 sufferers. No restrictions placed on the 
admission of In or Out-patients. Even the smallest 
contribution will be valued. Will you not help 
us in our fight against— 


THE SCOURGE 
OF CANCER 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Bankers, Messrs, 
Courts Co., 44 Strand, W.C.; or by the Secretary 
(Mr. F. W. Howe.) at the Hospital (Room 3). 








LOCKYER’S 
“PALM BRAND” 


is the Connoisseur’s 
Cigarette. 


“Palm Brand” is a high-class Virginia 
Cigarette unlike any other. Always 
charms the most fastidious, and can be 
obtained from all high-class Tobacconists, 





BELL AND MILLER, 


TAILORS. 


LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence, 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


Tetecrams: “ LIveRnr.ice.” Teternone: 885 VicTorta. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ ¢ 


4 8. * 
Hon, Vice-Presidents - 0 Members one on » 1010 
inet UAL AYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ones 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members : 1 0| and Journal.. 5 0 
The Subscription of ‘Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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Fire Fighting. 


How Fire should be, can be, and is fought is of 
interest to everybody. Because the danger of Fire 
exists everywhere. Fire gives no time for hunting up 
hints as to how it should be stopped. A match is 
dropped on a curtain—in a flash the flames leap from 
floor to ceiling. A spark falls on to a little petrol— 
instantaneously the motor-car is a mass of flame. 
Fortunate then is the householder or motorist who has 
taken the trouble and forethought to find out how Fire 
can be most successfully dealt with. 

So the urgency of the matter brings us straight up 
to two facts. The means of extinguishing Fire must 
be within hand’s reach ; it must be instantaneous in 
effect. Such means do exist, as will be shown by the 
following remarkable instances of the use of the 
“Kyl-Fyre” Extinguisher. 

Some large Works at Burton-on-Trent were dis- 
covered to be ablaze shortly before midnight on 
Thursday, April the 8th. The Fire gave every indica- 
tion of assuming great proportions and being most 
destructive, but happily it was extinguished in a 
remarkable manner by the “ Kyl-Fyre” Extinguisher, 
without having to call out the Fire Brigade. 

Aserious Fire occurred at a large Industrial School 
at Cannington. The Fire had made great headway, 
and threatened the boys’ dormitories, but this was 
also immediately and successfully dealt with by this 
Extinguisher. 

Another instance of a large Fire at the Corporation 
Electricity Works, Derby. This originated inside one 
of the Dynamos, and was most difficult of access, but 
the Extinguisher performed the work thoroughly, and 
the Fire was quickly extinguished. 

Very many similar instances could be given of how 
large Fires have been effectively subdued. 

Some of the wonderfully effectual and almost instan- 
taneous suppressions of Fire by this Powder recorded 
by certain newspapers of the highest repute would be 
deemed romance were they not so well authenticated. 
The preparation is in the form of a Powder contained 
in a handsome Cylindrical Tube, which when applied 
to Fire, generates a powerful gas, which is quite 
harmless to life, but smothers Fire instantaneously. 

We have no hesitation in stating that the serious Fire 
which occurred at Swansea Dock this week, caused by 





the ignition of Petroleum by the sun, could have been | 
successfully dealt with in its incipient stage by the. 


“Kyl-Fyre” Extinguisher, had it been at hand, thus 
preventing enormous loss. Possibly this may be 
covered by Insurance. If so, will it also compensate 
for the great disorganisation of business and the 
possible hardships of temporary loss of employment 
to the numerous men employed at the Docks ? 

Statistics prove that 85 per cent. of the serious Fires 
could have been successfully dealt with in their initial 
stages by this wonderful Extinguisher. 

The price is only 5s. each, or at least 50 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Extinguisher on the Market. 


Messrs. KYL-FYRE, Ltd., of Eastbourne, 
will have great pleasure in sending 
Testimonials and Full Particulars on 
application. 





ONE OF A GOUTY FAMILY. 


The Briton’s Most Unwelcome Heritage. 





A considerable proportion of the cases of gout are due to 
inheritance; in fact, it is estimated that quite 80 per cent. of 
gouty people owe their suffering to the fact that they belong to 
a gouty family, for of all the diseases that-can be handed down 
from one generation to another, gout is an easy first. 

There is no doubt about it. If you are “one of a gouty 
family,” and you have inherited the gouty habit, you are bound 
to suffer from some form of gout. And it is most important, 
not only for your present health and well-being, but for your 
future comfort, that you should make quite sure whether uric 
acid is now in your system, because, if it is, it is not only 
responsible for the many little disorders of which you have to 
complain occasionally, but portends a serious gouty ailment. 

EARLY SIGNS OF GOUT. 

Many who have inherited the gouty tendency are suffering the 
early stages of gout without realising the fact. You may suffer 
from a sluggish liver; may have a touch of indigestion occa- 
sionally ; may be troubled with heartburn or acidity; may have 
frequent headaches, with dull pains in the right side of the body; 
your kidneys may be out of order; there may be irritation and 
burning of the skin, with or without redness; you may suffer 
from occasional sharp shooting pains in the muscles, or from a 
dull steady aching in some joint or muscle, possibly accompanied 
by stiffness and swelling; or you may have small lumps on arms, 
aukles, outer rim of the ears or eyelids,—and yet not be appre- 
hensive of a gouty condition. 

Yet every one of these symptoms is a sign of the presence of 
uric acid. They are evidence of an existing gouty state of the 
system, and are significant warnings of a gouty future in store 
if proper preventive treatment is not adopted immediately. 

COMMON GOUTY AILMENTS. 

When the uratic accumulations occur in a joint we have gout 
or rheumatic gout (rheumatoid arthritis), characterised by 
painful, inflamed, and swollen joints. The compounds of uric 
acid sometimes accumulate in the muscles, as, for instance, in an 
attack of lumbago, when the muscles of the lower back are the 
seat of the accumulations, which set up severe pain characterising 
this well-known complaint, and in gouty rheumatism affecting 
the limbs. 

Two of the most distressing uric acid ailments are caused by 
the deposits of crystalline urates in the very sheaths of the 
nerves—i.e., sciatica and neuritis. Uric’acid also penetrates to 
the skin, another unpleasant external feature of gout in which 
its presence causes irritation and eczema. When uric acid and 
its compounds accumulate in the kidneys and bladder we have 
those exceedingly painful and dangerous gouty disorders known 
as stone and gravel. 

What you must do if you haveany of these symptoms is to take 
Bishop’s Varalettes, the only remedy which can positively reach 
and eliminate the uric acid which is impregnating your system 
and causing all the trouble. If you have any of the early 
signs of gout about you, or if you are already suffering from one 
of these fully developed gouty ills, you will be well repaid by a 
trial of Bishop’s Varalettes. 

When Bishop’s Varalettes are dissolved and taken in any 
liquid they are absorbed right into the blood and penetrate with 
it to the innermost recesses of the system. Wherever there are 
clogging gouty deposits they are speedily dissolved and per- 
manently removed by Bishop’s Varalettes. So long as there is 
a gout-causing element in the blood, Bishop’s Varalettes will 
work on it and eliminate it, without producing the slightest 
injurious effects on the system. 


WHAT EVERY GOUTY PERSON SHOULD KNOW. 


Not only every gouty subject, but everyone who is not well 
and cannot feel certain whether uric acid is the cause of the 
trouble or not, should read the booklet issued by the manufac- 
turers of Bishop’s Varalettes. It contains a va)uable anti-gout 
dietary. 

A copy will be sent you free on receipt of postcard with your 
name and address by Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacttri 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve with brisk effervescence in a few 
seconds, and, being tasteless, may be taken in any liquid. They 
may be had of all chemists at 1s., 2s.,and (the 25 days’ treat- 
ment) 5s., or direct from the makers as above. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in every country. 
Our principal general agents abroad are :—AUSTRALIA—Potter and Birks, 
1} Macquarie Place, Sydney, N.S.W.; INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay, 
Groom and Co., Bombay; UNITED STATES—Lehn and Fink, 120 William 
Street, New York; SPAIN—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 Pral, Barcelona ; 
FRANCE—Roberts et Cie., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; RUSSIA—Mr.F. Brempel, 
Serpoukhovskaya St. 17, St. Petersburg. 
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It is the knowledge and 
good taste in the design- 
ing, the making, and the 
selection of furniture and 
accessories that consti- 
tute Heal & Son’s chief 
claim to the patronage 
of cultured people. 


A charming collection of 
Fabrics, Casement Curtains, 
and Printed Linens is now 
on view, and there are many 
beautiful pieces of Period 
Furniture to be seen in the 
Show Rooms. Catalogues 
and Pattern Book sent post- 
free on request. 


HEAL and SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
w. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd. 


THIS NAME on a watch is the hall-mark of reliabilit I 
means that the materials and workmanship used in ite’ t 
struction are THE BEST OBTAINABLE regardless of = 
that the watches carrying it are made by J. W. Benson Tea’ 
It appears only on , 


BENSON’S 


(London Made) 


WATCHES 


renowned as the MOST RELIABLE in the world. They are 
made in gold and silver, all patterns of cases for Ladies or 
Gentlemen, price £5 to £1,000. 


At Lowest Cash Prices, 
oron the Times System 
of Monthly Payments. 
Our Books fully Illustrated (the largest and most complete issued) 
are sent post-free : 


No 1, of Watches, Chains, and Jewels. 


No. 2, of Clocks, ‘‘Empire” Plate, Sterling Silver, for 
Household Use and Pretty yet Inexpensive Presents 
Travelling Cases, &c. ’ 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd, 


The Premier Watch and Clock Makers, 
Makers to the India and War Offices, the Admiralty, &c., &¢, 


62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C., 


and 25 Old Bond Sireet, W, 





A Reputation bulit upon 
the highest engineering 
skill and scientific knew- 
ledge, and proved by 
practical perl . ds 
the reputation that lasts. 


ARGYLL 


Cars 


have won a reputation for high-grade material 
and perfect workmanship, and maintain it. 





Ask an Argyll owner 
what it costs in repairs. 


Cheap at the Outset—Cheaper at the Finish. 


Catalogues free from ARGYLLS Ltd,, 
Alexandria by Glasgow. 


London Show Rooms: 6 Great Marlborough Street. 





Smoke 
Country Life 
Cigarettes 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. 


PACKETS of 10 & 20. 
BOXES of 50 & 100. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tas Inurenut Tosacco Ce. (oy Great Brirarm axp Inetamp), Lruxrrzp. 





SEASICKNESS, TRAINSICKNESS, 


&c. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE, 





There are few people who can truly say—*I never feel the 
slightest discomfort on board ship.” Nearly everybody suffers 
What is the 


Some say, irritation of the pneumo-gastric nerves— 


more or less from seasickness or trainsickness. 
cause P 
that sounds good; others say, the ship’s motion or the 
shaking of the train—that’s much the same thing; others 
say, the tarry smell, &. But it is generally admitted that 
seasickness and trainsickness are caused by an irritation of 


the nerves which acts on the stomach. 


There is a certain and scientific remedy for this, and 
that remedy is “Zotos.” “Zotos” has proved itself an 
infallible preventative, and it is certified to be free from any 
injurious drug by one of the leading analyets of the day. 
It is contained in small capsules. The capsules are of 
gelatine, quite tasteless, easily swallowed whole, and readily 
soluble. It has no bad after-effects. If you would like 
to hear more about “Zotos,” write for our booklet and 
pamphlet of testimonials, sent, post-free, from Zotos, Ltd, 


82 Theobalds Road, W.C. (mentioning this journal). 
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REPEAT ORDERS 


Because the Empire Typewriter is 
a reliable machine—very strong and 
durable—quickly and easily operated— 
H.M. Government has placed order 
after order for it, until the number of 
Empire Typewriters in use at the 
present time is over 1,100. 


May 15, 1909.] THE 


GRANT RICHARDS 


BOOK 5 


FILSON YOUNG’S 
MEMORY HARBOUR 5s. net 


**an altogether detightinl yoteme of gorays......e, Young 
resting mind and a grea ot expression.” 
has an Inte ° —The Westminster Gazette. 





I 
HE MENACE OF 


SOCIALISM 


By W. LAWLER WILSON 6s. net 

“Besides being intensely interesting to the general reader, 
the book will supply the speaker and debater with an armoury 
of weapons.”—The Evening Standard. Send for Prospectus, 


HI 
HOW TO APPRECIATE 


PRINTS .byF.WEITENKAMPF. 7s 6d. net 


A book which will interest all who wish to know more 
about engravings, etchings, or other prints. 


THE IV 
THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 


By FREDERICK LAWTON. Illustrated 12s, 6d. net 


“The whole book is alive with actuality and yet conscien- 
tiously critical. ekg | one who wants to understand the 
France of to-day may be adyised to study it with care.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 


Repeat orders have also been received 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(now using over goo Empires), the 
London and North-Western Railway 
(over 100 Empires), Harrod’s Stores, 
Bovril Ltd., besides thousands of other 
firms who have proved that the Empire 
Typewriter fulfils every demand that 
can be made on a high-grade machine, 
while costing only about half the price 
of other typewriters,—viz., 413 2s. 6d, 

Every claim we make for tho 

Empire Typewriter can be 

substantiated—our Free Trial 


Offer cnables you to do this, 
Write for full particulars to-— 


Vv 
BERNARD SHAW, by Holbrook Jackson (**An almost 
authoritative book on Shaw.”—The Nation), is now ready ina 
cheap edition, with cover design by Joseph Simpson, as are 
also SUSAN, by Ernest Oldmeadow (Fourth Edition), and THE 
EARTHQUAKE, by W. Holt White, the story of how London 
was visited by an earthquake. 1s. net each at all bookshops. 


Send for Complete List and Prospectus. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 7 CARLTON STREET, S.W. 
| 


Co., Ltd., 
Street, 


Empire Typewriter 
77 Queen Victoria 
London, E.c, 








ORS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1879. 


MEDOC. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, AUTH 


Per Dosen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Dur. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
licht Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine uanally sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lngher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increus- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pinis Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, meludimg Cases 

and Bottles. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Ciaret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1637. Incorporated 1830, 

Paid-up Capital .....110s0cses +++ e0eeneee-1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............scesessereeeeee- 1,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, B.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 

onthe Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 

States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, ou 

which may be ascertaiued on application, 





BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ salies’ 2 9 doz 


CAMBRIC tases: sadios’ 2 
Se The Irish Poe! eon 
POCKET 


Roninson & Cieaver have a 
Pas world-wide fame.”—Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE, 


26 . 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen s4-fold, from 411 
perdoz, Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/il 
per doz 


IRISH 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 


MATCHLESS | 


SHIRTS witl 
4 fold Fr 

Cuffs & 3 
of Fine Lon 


& SHIRTS. Fo"s..0 


(to measure, 2/- extra). 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good | 
materials m Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for | 


14/- the $-doz. 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


*“K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot ManwWacturers, Kendal, England, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS | 


By Miss ‘'nackenRar. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 


CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permissiou) from the Cornhill Mavazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in cuantifes at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on apphcation to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutre! Office, Denison Bouse, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victona, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 


Dovations toward the Funds of the Assvciation | 


should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BAKCLAY aud 
CO.,, 1 Vail Mall East, S.W, 


Interests of authors capably represented; thirty 
| years’ practical experience, Agreemeuts. for 
publishing arranged. MSS, real and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
| Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
| 34 Paternoster Row, London. 
| 


| THE “SPECTATOR.” 
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MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS 


LIFE OF ROBERT HERBERT STORY, 

-» &L.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 

University of Glasgow. By His DauGuTErs. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ A notable addition has just been made to the number—not tov great—of 


markedly ‘human’ biographies There is nothing to skip—everything is so 
full of human as well as historical interest.”—British Weekly. 


SERMONS. By the late Waurer OC. Smrra, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of “Olrig Grange,” &c. With Portrait, post 
8vo, 5s. net. 


**His depth of religious conviction, his faith in the Divine goodness, his 
human charity, his exaltation of all that is pure and lovely and of good 
report, and condemnation of every false and crooked way; above all, his 
power to inspire and encourage, to uplift and console, give his pulpit 
utterances a spiritual value independent of all theological changes.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


REGINALD PECOCK’S BOOK OF FAITH. 
A Fifteenth Century Theological Tractate. Edited from the 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College. Cambridge, with an 
Introductory Essay, by J. L. MORISON, M.A., Professor of 
History in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Post 8vo, 
5s. net. 


“*Mr. Morison has done a work of real value in printing for the first time 
the manuscript of Pecock’s ‘ Book of Faith.’ It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the work in tracing the history of pre-Reformation 
opinion. The whole book is redolent of a new movement, and it has a real 
value to modern thinkers.""—Contemporary Keview. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 
EXPLAINED. By Joun Warson, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen’s College, 
Kingston. Post 8vo, 10s. net. 


“ Anything that can make,the meaning and significance of that philosophy 
clearer to the student ought to be warmly welcome, and this present work 
does more than any other with which we are acquainted to accomplish this 
greatend, The book is a great boon to the student of philosophy.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press. 


By Professor EDWARD CAIRD. 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. By the late 
Epwarp Carrp, D.C.L., LL.D., formerly Master of Balliol. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, 5s. net. 


LAY SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 
Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. By Epwarp 
Carrp, LL.D., D.C.L., late Master. Second Edition. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
— KANT. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
25s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN 
THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION, Third 


Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, 12s. net. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
or OF COMTE. Second Edition. Post 
vo, 5s. net. 


_. New Book by Professor HENRY JONES. 
IDEALISM AS A PRACTICAL CREED. 


Being the Lectures on Philosophy and Modern Life delivered 
before the University of Sydney. By Henry Jones, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready 21st May. 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henry Jones, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZE. ‘The Doctrine of Thought. 
By Professor Jones. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ROUND THE LAKE COUNTRY. By the 
Rev. H. D. RawnsLey, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. [Ready 21st May. 


A SON OF KNOX, and other Studies Antiquarian 


and Biographical. By JAMES FLEMING LEISHMAN, M.A., 
Minister of Linton, Crown Svo, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 
[This day. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Glasgow. 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


New Novel by the Author of “ The Artistic Temperament,” 


MARGERY PIGEON. 


By JANE WARDLE. 6s. 


TIMES.—“A novel which we can recommend, 
reason that it has the valuable and not Over COM fee the 
ad the reader in a good-humour from the first page toe 





SKETCH.—“ ‘Margery Pigeon’ is as full of good 
pudding.” good things as a plum. 
WORLD.—*‘The story of a barmaid who is en 
anion by an eccentric elderly lady who will Deve as oem 
rmaid or none, has in its very outline the elements of originalit 
And when such an outline is filled in by a hand cunnin in y. 
craft the result may well be interesting to the point oj ts 
femarGiante. Such a result is before the reader in ‘ 
geon.’” 


Now at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


FIVE MONTHS IN THE 
HIMALAYAS. 


A Record of Mountain Travel in Garhwal and Kashmir. 
By A. L. MUMM, late Honorary Secretary of the Alpine Club, 
Illustrated with 4 magnificent Panoramas, 24 Full-page Plates, 


and about 50 Collotypes on India paper, mounted in the tert. 
With Maps, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 











Second impression. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE, 


By Miss M. LOANE, 
Author of “The Queen’s Poor,” “The Next Street but One,” &o, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Deserves the most earnest attention of every 
man who cares for his country and who is anxious to see her 
people happy and independent.’ 


THE DUDLEY BOOK OF COOKERY 
AND HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


About 500 Recipes, Collected and Arranged by 
GEORGIANA, COUNTESS OF DUDLEY. 
Handsomely produced, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. net. 











EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, London, W, 











Price 2s. 6d. net, 


ROME 4ns> GERMANY. 


THE DOWNFALL OF SRITAIN. 
By ‘* WATCHMAN.” 


HENRY J. DRANE, Danegeld House, 82a Farringdon Street, E.C, 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ A startling book, but one that should be read. It would be well if a copy 
were placed in reading rooms and public libraries in this land and in our 
Colonies.” —English Churchman, 

“A book of more than ordinary interest and importance to Protestants, 
and, in fact, to the whole British Empire.”"—Wattex Watsa. 

“ A startling indictment and cleverly worked out.”—Outlook. 

««* Watchman’ has no doubt of the danger to which the country is exposed, 


The book is a perfect storehouse of extracts applicable to the subject.” 
—Scotsman, 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Sold by all Tobacconists 
in Tins and Packets only 


——$— 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £70,000,000. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 


By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Ox ford. Svo, 10s. net. [ Zwesday. 


ee. e 

Greek Architecture. By ALLAN 
MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and Archmology 
in Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
10s, net. [ Handbooks of Archwulogy and Antiquities. 











NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


THE WHITE 
SISTER. 32a 
GERVASE. By MABEL DEARMER, 


Author of “The Alien Sisters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Artemis to Actzeon, and other Verse. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “ The House of Mirth,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Poems and Sonnets of Louise 


Chandler Moulton. Comprising “ Swallow 
Flights,” “In the Garden of Dreams,” “ At the Wind's Will,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By the late 
F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 











BLACKIE’S LIST. 


THE STONE AGES IN NORTH 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. 


With Introduction by Professor A. H. KEAng, 
Late Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute, 
With over 500 Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. net. 





In this work the author claims to have extended the range of Paleolithic 
Man to North Britain and Ireland. The argument is not speculative, but 
based upon hundreds of human relics collected by him daring nearly forty 
years’ continuous search amid the boulder clays, river drifts, and marine 
estuaries of Scotland and Ireland. Over five hundred of these relics are 
represented by illustrations. The work thus opens up a new chapter in the 
history of early man, a chapter which cannot fail to appeal directly to all 
interested in the study of human activities from pre-and inter-glacial times, 


[Just published. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 
By T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of 
philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. 

It is intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by 
Max Miller's “‘ Science of Language.” 











The Oldest English Epic: seowurr, 
Finnsburg. Waldere. Deor, Widsith, and the German 
Hildebrand Translated in the Original Metres. with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





New Work by the Writer of “‘CONFESSIO MEDICI.” 


Faith and Works of Christian 
Science. 


A Valid Christianity for To-day. 
By CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Michigan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 








CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 
Cyclopedia of American 
Agriculture. Edited by L. H. BAILEY, Fully 

Illustrated, in 4 vols,, 21s. net each. 
Vol. IV.—FARM AND COMMUNITY. 


Previously published :—Vol. I. Farms: Rezions, Soils, Farm 
Plans, Atmosphere. Vol. II. Crops. Vol. III. Animals. 





Home Nursing. With Notes on the Preservation 
of Health, By ISABEL MACDONALD, Cert. Roy. Inf. Edin., 
M.R.B.N.A., &. Illustrated, Globe Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 











PUBLISHED LAST MONDAY. 
In two demy 8vo vols. Over 1,000 pp., price 21s. net. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION 


A RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION WITH SCIENCE. 
By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 


This book is of the deepest interest to many classes of readers and thiakers, 
and we do not hesitate to pronounce it one of the rhost remarkable books 
ublished during the last half-century. It appeals to so many sections of 
uman society, being a serious centribution to published thought in current 
scientific research. It isa detinite and positive advance of the Evolutionary 
theory which started from the publication of Darwin's memorable books, 
“The Urigin of Species’ and “The Descent of Man”; and it guides the 
scientific mind through the portals of psychology (as, in effect, Darwin bim- 
self prophesied would be the case) into the wider regions of the so-called 
Supernatural” and the Spiritual planes, breaking down the time-worn 

ers which for so many ages have been reared up between the Spiritual 
and the Material, and between Science and Religion. It affords a theory of 
the Origin of Life, of Being, of Nature and Forms, of Evil, aud of the Earth 
aud Heavenly Bodies, which has never before in the pan | of modern litera- 
ture been propounded ; a theory of the deepest interest and importance, 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Second Impression Ready This Day. 








Ask at your Library and INSIST on having 
THE ROMANCE OF A NUN. 6s. 
By ALIX KING, Author of “The Little Novice.” 


“Exciting and palpitating with pathos, passion, and sympathy,."—“ A 
senuine delight.’—* Quite entrancing.” —Vide Press. 





THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and 
Romance, 
By CHARLES SQUIRE, 
128, 6d, net. 


This book will appeal to all who are in any way interested in Celtic 
mythology and poetry, or in the mythology and poetry of early peoples in 
general, and to all lovers of English literature. It is based on the works of 
scholars deeply learned in Old Gaelic and Old Welsh, and as all the chief 
authorities are duly stated, those who wish to pursue the subject farther may 
readily do so. 





GEOGRAPHY: 
STRUCTURAL—PHYSICAL—COMPARATIVE. 
A Text-Book for Senior Students. 


By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.RS., 
Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 
With Series of specially constructed Coloured Maps and Sketch 
Maps and Plans in Black-and-White. 
Large 8vo, 6s. net. 


The maim purpose of this book is to put before the student the most 
important facts concerning the Structural Geography of the Earth, and the 
evolution of our present continents from older lands. It marks a new 
departure both in aims and in method. It furnishes the student with such 
knowledge of the entire surface of the Earth as will ensure his acquisition of 
geographical perspective. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


A Collection of English Verse. 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS, 
4s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a pleasure to turn to such a volume as ‘The Call of the Homeland,’ 
which is by far and away the best anthology of patriotic verse which we have 
yet seen,”"—Academy. 

* A collection very much above the average. The compilers display breadth 
of sympathy and a wide range of literary acquaintance,”’"—Guardian, 

“A handy collection of English patriotic verse, selected and arranged with 
much taste and diligence.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUR TEETH. 


How Built Up, How Destroyed, How Preserved. 

Described and Illustrated by R. DENISON PEDLEY, F.R.C.S.Ed., 

L.D.S.Eng., 

Dental Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, 
Southwark ; and 

FRANK HARRISON, M.R.C.S.Eng., L.D.S.Ed., 








Dental Surgeon, Sheffield Royal Hospital, and Lecturer on Dental 


Surgery and Pathology, Sheffield University. 
With many Illustrations, demy §Svo, 5s. net. 








London: REBMAN, Ltd., 129 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 





BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 60 Old Bailey, E.C, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE EXILE OF ST. HELENA. 


The Last Phase in Fact and Fiction. 


By PHILIPPE GONNARD. 


Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Next week, 





With Introductory Chapter by KING PETER OF SERVIA. 


SERVIA by THE SERVIANS. 


Compiled and Edited by ALFRED STEAD, 

Editor of “Japan by the Japanese.” Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS. 

By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


New Six-Shilling Novels, 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD 
By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “ Keddy,” &. 


PETER HOMUNCULUS. 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 


AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN. 
By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “ The Heart of a Child,” &c. 
FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Imp. 
Author of “ The Man of Property” and ‘* The Country House.” 


TREASURE TROVE. 
By Mrs. DAWSON SCOTT, Author of “The Burden,” &e, 














WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





NOTA BENE. 
Everyone interested in books should write to The Times 
Book Club for copies of two valuable catalogues, which will 
be sent gratis and post-free to avy address in the world. 

1. A catalogue of some 3,000 titles, comprising the best books 
in the English language, classified under subjects, com- 
piled and issued for the convenience of those who wish to 
build up a library. 

2. A catalogue of second-hand books and important remainders 
for sale at greatly reduced prices, many of which have 


never before been offered at a reduction by any bookseller 
or library. 





Monthly Accounts opened, or Special Terms arranged to meet 
purchasers’ convenience. Write or telephone to-day to :— 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 

376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. 
The Largest Bookshop in the World. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS iw INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuen, Lonpoxs. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 

“440 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
er 37 PICCADILLY (Tolephone: Marvaiz 3001), W., LONDON, 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 











HAVE YOU SEEN “AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME "2 
IF 80, YOU MUST READ 
JAMES BLYTH'’S POWERFUL INVASION NOVEL, 


Second Edition Now Ready. Cloth, 6/«, URE 
** The scene of this stirring romance is the of years 
Few readers of this book can fail to sympat with the en of 
which rings through the author's wends, and note of enthusiasm w; 
a - P the ~ om) of our “yy 4 Navy. The writing is worthy 
of the theme, spirited and strong, an e is well 
and consideratien it will receive.” — World. worth the attention 


VIVID STORIES OF THE VELD. 


By FRANCIS CAREY SLATER, cunt 
Author of “Footsteps thro’ the Veld.” : 
“*The Sunburnt South’ adds to the reputation as a South African 

which Mr. Francis Carey Slater won by his ‘ Footsteps thro’ the Vela? et 
even more firmly based reputation as a novelist of Boer and Kafir life 0 _ 
those who know the Veld can fully appreciate the magic of these exquisitely 
written stories, but no reader of any perception can fail to feel their pow y 
and beauty.”—Glasgow Herald, nad 


By EDGAR SWAN, Author of “The Luck of the Czar,” &. L 

“That Mr. Edgar Swan can tell a good tale of incident and adventure 

readers of his ‘ Luck of the Caar’ will remember, and he has given an interest” 

ing and exciting story of the Norman Conquest in his latest book, ‘ The Sword 
and the Cowl,’ A thoroughly entertaining story.”—Bystander, 

THE DISAPPEARING EYE. 

By FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 6/- 

THE SHADOW ON MAYFAIR, by ROBERT HALIFAx, 

Author of “The Borderland,” &. 6- 

“A very grim study of the dark side of West-Eud life, written with a mauitest 

knowledge.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
THE ARBITRATOR. By LUCAS CLEEVE, 


THE STRANCE DISAPPEARANCE OF JOHN HAVERSHAM, 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ** The Mystery of a Moonlight Tryst,” 


AN UNREAD LETTER. by “Atien,” 
Author of ‘‘ The Perfect Union,” ‘ His Neighbour’s Landmark,” &, @/. 


TIMMINS OF CRICKLETON. By W. Carter Platts, Author 
of “‘ The Tuttlebury Tales."" Now inits Tenth Edition. 3/8 
The book is brimfual of yarns told in the author's own inimitable style, and 

if you feel out of sorts or down iu the dumps just sit down and read a chapter. 


LOVES OLD AND NEW. By Jean Middlemass. 6/- 


‘* A distinctly interesting and exciting tale."’—Standar 


THE DEXTER ENTANGLEMENT. By G. W. Appleton. 6/- 


As a writer of sensational fiction Mr. G. W. Appleton is hard to bea 


CHILDREN OF MAMMON. By John K. Leys. 6/- 

“This tale gives an excellant insight into certain methods of ‘ raising the 
wind’ in vogue at the present day. Wecan recommend the story ag one of 
the best written by Mr. Leys.”—Dublin Daily Express. 


A BORN GENIUS. By Alice M. Diehl. 6/- 
“The book will add considerably to the already high reputation of the 
author.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


A BANISHED LADY. By Sarah Tytler. 6/- 

“This latest book by that veteran novelist, Sarah Tytler, will receive a 
hearty welcome from the large circle of her admirers. We have nothing but 
praise for this very interesting book.”"—LIaterary World. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., London, B.6, 


NEW G/- NOVELS 


THE TRICKSTER G. B. Burem 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. PrescorrT-MontTaGue 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL FF. Upuam Apams 
HEARTBREAK HILL Herman K, VIg.e 
STOLEN HONEY ADA and DupLey James 
THE FLAME DANCER F. A. MATTHEWS 
THE LEVELLER ALEXANDER MCARTRUR 
AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE RICHARD DurFrey 
BANZAI! * PARABELLUM” 
THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE 

E. EVERETT-GREEN 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN Tom GAtLion 
THE BROKEN SNARE LupwiGc LewIsoun 
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THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF THE MAN. 


By HELEN ROWLAND. 
A very humorous book, 1s. net (third edition). 


Loxpoy: STANLEY PAUL & CO., CHfford’s Inn. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
And all Booksellers. 











Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. : 
AREY’S “GRADUS D PARNASSUM. 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Compayr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the Pupuigsnep, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW P 


JUST PUBLISHED. 






FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
By PRICE COLLIER. 


434 pages, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 















appeared. 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


A keen and Uluminating study, b don exp and wide observation, as a whole 
appreciative and sympathetic, but at times caustic, of the traits of character which 
have made the Englishman what he is and the English race the virtual rulers of a fifth 
of the world. The author goes to the roots of his subject, and his study is of consider 
able vaiue as well as of the greatest interest. The lighter aspects of English life as 
they are illustrated in society and sport are treated with insight and with many 
touches of satirical humour. {t is thought that /t will prove to be the most enlivening 
as well as the most convincing presentation of the Englishman of to-day that has yet 








H. W. NEVINSON’S NEW BOOK. 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 








ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


[Jmmediately. 









THE LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volumes. 


Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 











THE SCHOOL OF MADRID. By Sefor Bevnrtere Y. Moret. 


With 48 


BLAKE. [By Basi De Settncourr. 40 Illustrations, | GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH AND 
7s. 6d. net. FLEMISH PAINTING. By Dr. W. Bopge. 7s. 6d. net. 














MAKERS OF OUR CLOTHES. 


CARL MEYER and CLEMENTINA BLACK. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 







THE SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF ANIMALS. By O. Kutter. 






MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER. By Georcz Bovrye. 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 






crown 8vo, Is. net. 





A Case for Trade Boards. 


By Mrs, 





*,* This volume is the result of a year’s investigation into the work of women in London in the Tailoring, Dressmaking, and Underclothing Trades, It 
should be invaluable to politicians and to the large number of persons whose couscience is disturbed by the problems of poverty and underpayment. 


Translated 


by W. GOODWIN, B.Sc., Ph.D. 404 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Prospectus can be had, 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH, By J. A. Owen and Prof. G, §. 


BOULGER. A New Edition. With Note by the late Lord LILFORD. 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


New and 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By W. H. Hunsoy. A Re-issue. Cloth, 
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